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EDITORIAL 


THE MOST important thing to say in this editorial is a word of thanks to Paul H. 
Vieth for his work as acting editor during the past year. Professor Vieth took on addi- 
tional responsibilities in teaching at Yale Divinity School during my absence, and at 
the last moment he also assumed the editorship of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. This 
must have worn him out, for when I rerurned I found him in the hospital! However, 
he is now back on the job at Yale. But it was not just the fact that he pinch hit for me 
that is important, it is the quality of his work which made the last several issues among 
the best that have appeared in a long time. 


DURING THE past year, I was able to line up some writers who have not appeared 
previously in RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. In this issue, four of them give us a picture 
of what is going on on the continent. The work among the Jews in Brussels, as de- 
scribed by Rabbi Kohlenberg, indicates that his synagogue is alerted to the needs of his 
people. The Catechetical Center, also in Brussels, is the point from which Father Del- 
cuve observes much that is happening throughout the Catholic world, and he gives us 
his latest thought on the relationship between the home and mission fields. The most 
important development in post-war Germany is the Evangelical Academies, and Pastor 
Bolewski writes about them from the inside. Theological thinking has a strong influ- 
ence on religious educational thinking in Germany, and Professor Frér describes the 
dominant trends. I hope these articles will be as exciting to the readers as they have 
been to me. 


IN THIS ISSUE, we return to a subject which constantly plagues America. Both 
Professor Boyer and Professor Weintraub have written articles on the legal problems of 


religion in the schools. This is always a touchy problem, and America has sought to 
solve it in its own unique way. Our answer is different from those of European coun- 
tries, partly because of our religious pluralism and partly because of an innate suspicion 
of ecclesiastical power. Strangely enough, the insistence on separation of church and 
state has rarely been based on religious indifference or on opposition to any religious 
body. That our answer is not satisfactory is evident from the constant reappraisals of 
it. Perhaps we will find a way to approach an objective teaching of religious informa- 
tion within the context of its significance in our culture, but because religion is what 
it is, it never remains in the realm of impartiality for anyone. 


The Yale Intergroup Research Project should continue to produce articles such as 
Bernhard Olson’s on “The Image of the Pharisees” for some time to come. There is a 
mine of information in Dr. Olson’s researches which will prove of interest to readers 
of all faiths. 


Some important books are reviewed in this issue. Neil McCluskey, S.J., of our 
Editorial Committee has written a lengthy review of American Catholic: A Protestant- 
Jewish View, edited by Philip Scharper. In turn, Paul H. Veith has reviewed McClus- 
key’s Catholic Viewpoimt on Education. The death of Alexander Miller left a void in 
the field of higher education; his latest book, Faith and Learning, is reviewed by Harry 
E. Smith. 


IN THE SPRING, we hope to have more articles on the European situation, espe- 
cially in Russia and East Germany. Already planned is a symposium on religious educa- 
tion in England. In the January-February issue, we expect to have a symposium on 
adult religious education. Your Editorial Committee is working on other topics, and 
the editor will be pleased to hear from readers telling the kind of articles they desire. 


RANDOLPH C. MILLER, Editor 








The Bible in Wisconsin Public Schools: 
A Forbidden Book 


William W. Boyer 


Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Pittsburgh 


caro INSTRUCTION of public school 
pupils — related as it is to the constitu- 
tional principles of religious freedom and 
separation of Church and State — has been 
a many-sided and highly controversial issue 
in Wisconsin’s experience, as elsewhere.’ 
Protestant and Catholic leaders alike have 
urged a more important role for religion in 
public schools. On the other hand, re- 
ligious antagonisms have been released and 
separation has been called for by both 
groups, on occasion. This has happened 
whenever either one claimed thar the sec- 
tarian beliefs of the other's religion has be- 
come merged with public education. 

Separation of Church and State, as a con- 
stitutional principle, has been utilized as a 
convenient tool in opposition to certain 
Wisconsin public school practices. Imple- 
mented by Protestants on some occasions 
and by Catholics at other times, separation 
has proved very useful in serving particular 
interests of each. Catholics have had suc- 
cess in securing the exclusion of the Bible 
from public schools by resort to this con- 
cept. What follows is a discussion of this 
particular issue and how it was resolved 
against the proponents of the Bible in Wis- 
consin public schools. 


THE ISSUE IN GENERAL 


Anti-Catholic movements assumed many 
forms in the United States as Roman Catho- 
lic immigration increased during the third 
and fourth decades of the last century. Mili- 
tant Protestant groups organized their ef- 
forts to prohibit aliens from holding public 


1See William W. Boyer, “Religious Education 
of Public School Pupils in Wisconsin,” 1953 Wis- 
consin Law Review, 181-255, from which the sub- 
stance of this article is drawn. 

2Ibid. 


office and voting, to restrict immigration, 
and generally to resist “foreign” influence 
which they identified with Roman Cathol- 
icism. The American Bible Society, for 
example, had pledged itself during the early 
nineteenth century to labor until the King 
James version of the Bible was read in 
every classroom in the nation. 

The issue then moved into the political 
arena in New York City where public 
schools were controlled by the Public School 
Society. This group had as one of its stated 
purposes “to inculcate the sublime truths of 
religion and morality contained in the Holy 
Scriptures.”* 

Anson Phelps Stokes in his monumental 
work — Church and State in the United 
States — has commented on the resulting 
controversy, as follows: 


The Roman Catholics had ground for com- 
plaint, since not only was the King James 
version of the Bible alone used, but some of 
the textbooks, especially those in history, were 
both unfair and disrespectful to their 
Church. . . . The controversy is illuminating 
as showing the conditions and . . . reasons 
which led to the development of the parochial 
school system.* 


During the early 1850's, the Catholic 
Church petitioned the legislatures of a doz- 
en states for laws against the required read- 
ing of the “Protestant Bible.” in response, 
another Protestant agency — the American 
Foreign Christian Union — declared that 
the Bible would not be expelled from the 
classrooms of the public schools “so long as 


8Edward M. Connors, Church-State Relation- 
ships in Education in the State of New York, 1-15, 
55-86 (1951); Ray A. Billington, The Protestant 
Crusade, 1800-1860, 130 (1938). 

4Anson Phelps Stokes, Church and State in the 
United States, V.1, 827 (1950). 
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a piece of Plymouth Rock remains big 
enough to make a gun flint out of."5 

Thus, over a century ago, a heated con- 
troversy stirred the nation centering on the 
issue of Bible reading in the public schools. 
Protestant leaders regarded the reading of 
the Scriptures — or what Catholics called 
the “Protestant Bible” — as a first line of 
defense against the influence of Catholi- 
cism. Much litigation has arisen over the 
problem which still persists — that of al- 
leged public school sectarianism emanating 
from Bible reading without comment in 
the classrooms. 

The basis of the conflict derives from the 
differences between the King James and 
Douay versions of the Bible — especially in 
the New Testament —- adhered to respec- 
tively by Protestants and Catholics. It is 
readily understandable why the Catholic po- 
sition should be against the reading of the 
King James version in the public school 
classroom where Catholic children are in 
attendance. But if the issue of reading the 
Douay version should ever arise, it is likely 
that the Catholic position would remain the 
same. This is to say that one of the major 
differences between the Roman Catholic 
and most Protestant faiths is that the former 
does not permit the Bible to be read and in- 
terpreted individually, but rather requires it 
to be authoritatively interpreted by one or- 
dained to do so.® 

The Catholic position. with respect to 
reading the Bible to public school pupils, 
therefore, has been one that strictly adheres 
to a complete separation of Church and 
State, because a different position would be 
inconsistent with the Church’s concept of 
religious freedom. Protestant leadership, 
on the other hand, often has taken a con- 
trary position. 

State courts have been sharply divided on 
the matter. The courts of twelve states 
have approved Bible reading in public 
schools (Colorado, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, 


~~ Bid. at 832, 
295 (Nov. 


quoting from Freeman’s Journal, 
23, 1850). 


6See, e.g., Lawrence Binder, “Bible Reading in 
Public Schools,” 34. Marquette Law Review, 297, 
299-300 (1951). 
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Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, and 
Texas), while those of seven states have 
disapproved of such a practice (Illinois, 
Louisiana, Nebraska, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Washington, and Wisconsin) .7 

In some states, Bible reading in the 
schools is required by statute or administra- 
tive order. In others, it is specifically per- 
mitted by statute, court decisions or admin- 
istrative orders. In still others, it is pro- 
hibited — but not specifically — by statute 
or constitutional provision.® 

Although no comprehensive statistics are 
available, one leading authority has ex- 
pressed his belief that “a majority of public 
schools in the country still open their daily 
sessions with reading without comment 
from the Bible, and that a substantial mi- 
nority open with a hymn and the Lord's 
prayer.”® 


WISCONSIN’S BACKGROUND 


The framers of the Wisconsin Constitu- 
tion made no express provision relating to 
Bible reading in public schools, but they did 
provide that the legislature shall establish 
free district schools, to be as nearly uniform 
as practicable, “and no sectarian instruction 
shall be allowed therein.”1° Moreover, the 


~ 1Cases which have approved and disapproved 
Bible reading in public schools are cited op. cit., 
supra, note 1. 


8Alvin W. Johnson and Frank H. Yost, Separa- 
tion of Church and State in the U. S., 33-73 
(1948); Anson Phelps Stokes, Church and aa 
in the United States, V. Il, 549- 72 (1950); 
G. Torpey, Judicial Doctrines of Religious ‘Riches 
in America, 244-49 (1948). Also, Lawrence Bin- 
der, 34 “Bible Reading in the Public Schools,” 
Marquette Law Review, 297 (1951); 2 0 in 
—— the Bible in Public Schools,” 28 Michi- 
an Law Review, 430-36 (1930); L. A. Stith, 
SBible Reading in the Public Schools” 32 Law 
Notes 225-28 (1929). W. L. Keesecker, Legal 
Status of Bible Reading and Religious Instruction 
in Public Schools, Washington: Gov't Printing 
Office, 1930, is a specific book on the subject, and 
more general treatment is given by H. B. Sellers, 
The Constitution and Religious Education, 1930, 
—< V. T. Thayer, Religion in Public Education, 
1947. 


%Anson Phelps Stokes, Church and State in the 
U. S., V. Il, 551 (1950). 


10Wisconsin Constitution, Art. X, sec. 3. 
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legislature was empowered by the Constitu- 
tion to establish a state university near the 
seat of government, but it was specifically 
provided that “no sectarian instruction shall 
be allowed in such university.”"! 

The first discoverable instance that a 
public official expressed an opinion on the 
matter of Bible reading in Wisconsin pub- 
lic schools happened in 1858. The board 
of education of Watertown, Wisconsin, had 
“unanimously resolved, that the reading of 
the Bible, and all forms of prayer, be dis- 
continued.” The board assigned as its justi- 
fication for this action the fact that Water- 
town was composed of “so many different 
national elements.” Daniel Collins, a mem- 
ber of the board, requested the state super- 
intendent of public instruction, Lyman C. 
Draper, for his opinion on the subject.’ 

Superintendent Draper answered that he 
regretted that the issue ever arose. He 
noted that the Constitution prohibits sec- 
tarian instruction; “but this certainly can- 
not justly be construed,” he said, “to mean 
the total exclusion of the Bible from the 
schools.” 


The District Board, . . . under the advice of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, has 
power to determine the text-books to be used; 
and I should ever feel bound to regard with 
special favor the use of the Bible in public 
schools, as pre-eminently first in importance 
among text-books for teaching the noblest 
principles of virtue, morality, patriotism, and 
good order — love and reverence for God — 
charity and good will to man.1% 


The promise of Superintendent Draper, 
that God’s blessing would attend the mix- 
ture of religious exercises with public edu- 
cation, was not sufficiently enduring to 
deter certain Wisconsin citizens from ex- 
pressing in the name of religious lib- 
erty — ‘a stricter interpretation of consti- 
tutional provisions. 

In 1879, for example, Robert C. Spencer, 


11Wisconsin Constitution, Art. X, sec. 6. 

12Lyman C. Draper, Moral and Religious In- 
struction in Public Schools (Office of Wis. Supt. 
of Public Instruction, Madison, May 31, 1858), a 
published letter to Daniel Collins, Watertown, 
Wis., in the Wisconsin State Historical Society 
Library. 
13] bid. 
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President of the Milwaukee Liberal League, 
addressed a memorial to the Board of Re- 
gents of the State Normal Schools (now 
state colleges) charging: 


1. That in the State Normal Schools and 
Teachers’ Institutes, religious exercises are 
held and conducted publicly by Presidents 
and Professors, who are appointed and paid 
by the State, and that attendance upon such 
exercises by students and teachers is expected 
and more or less obligatory. 

2. That books for religious devotion are 
bought and paid for by the State, which stu- 
dents in said schools are requested and ex- 
pected to use in social religious worship. 


3. That complaints and remonstrances of 
students, parents, and others whose rights of 
conscience, sense of justice and propriety are 
violated by these practices are not duly re- 
garded. 

— osas 


5. That bibles, testaments and other reli- 
gious books, gratuitously furnished by bible 
societies and kindred organizations, are dis- 
tributed in these institutions by the faculty 
for use of students in connection with the 
religious exercises held therein.14 


These facts, Spencer said, violated both 
state and federal constitutions, which make 
religion a strictly private and personal mat- 
ter with which the State of Wisconsin can- 
not meddle, “not even to read any bible, or 
religious book, offer a prayer, sing any re- 
ligious song or perform any act of religious 
worship, in the presence of the humblest, 
most simple and defenceless child in our 
public schools.”!5 


The issue was destined, therefore, to be 
sharply drawn before the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court — for only it had the ultimate 
authority to resolve conflicting interpreta- 
tions of the constitution. Only the Supreme 
Court could balance the scales of justice be- 
tween those who deemed it necessary to 
inculcate morals through Bible reading and 
those who feared thereby the loss of re- 
ligious liberty. 


14Robert C. Spencer, Memorial Concerning Re- 
ligious Exercises in State Normal Schools (Mil- 
waukee, June 23, 1879), a published letter to the 
Board of Regents of the State Normal Schools of 
Wisconsin, in the Wisconsin State Historical So- 
ciety Library. 
15] bid. 
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THE WEISS CASE 


The Wisconsin Supreme Court found the 
issue squarely presented in State ex rel. 
Weiss v. District Board of Edgerton 
(1890).1® Specifically, the basic question 
before the court was whether the adoption 
of the King James version of the Bible, or 
any Bible, as a textbook in the public 
schools, and the reading from ‘t in the 
classrooms, comprised “sectarian instruc- 
tion” within the meaning of Article X, sec- 
tion 3 of the Wisconsin Constitution. This 
section ordains that no sectarian instruction 
shall be allowed in the district schools of 
the state. The action consisted of a peti- 
tion for a writ of mandamus to command 
the District Board of a school district of the 
City of Edgerton to compel the District's 
teachers to giscontinue reading selections 
from the Bible. 


Several taxpayers — who were Roman 
Catholics and parents of public school chil- 
dren — brought the petition. They claimed 
that the teachers selected portions from the 
King James version of the Bible and read 
them daily to the pupils during the instruc- 
tion hours. This version they believed to 
be incorrect and incomplete on the ground 
that the Catholic Church is the only infal- 
lible teacher and interpreter of the Bible by 
divine authority. Therefore, they alleged, 
this practice was contrary to Article X, sec- 
tion 3 of the Wisconsin Constitution. They 
claimed they had requested the board to 
stop the practice without success. 


On its side, the district board admitted 
that two teachers did follow the alleged 
practice, and some of the petitioners’ chil- 
dren were among their pupils. But it in- 
sisted that (1) the children were at liberty 
to withdraw during the reading, and (2) 
contrary to the petition all the teachers did 
not follow the practice, nor was it done in 
all the departments. The board denied, 
moreover, that the Catholic Church was the 
only infallible teacher or interpreter of the 
Bible. The board maintained that every- 
one has the right to read and interpret the 


1676 Wis. 177, 44 N.W. 967 (1890). 


Bible for himself. To claim otherwise, the 
board countered, is itself sectarian and a 
violation of the constitution. Those teach- 
ers that did — and still do — read the 
Bible, do so without comment, which is not 
illegal. Indeed, the board has no lawful 
right to stop teachers from reading the 
Bible. 


The board admitted also that the King 
James version was read, but that it did not 
differ materially from the Douay version. 
The Bible, furthermore, was bought by the 
board as a school textbook, and under state 
law textbooks cannot be changed for three 
years. The board noted that the state su- 
perintendent of public instruction had rec- 
ommended the King James version in a list 
of textbooks. Besides, said the board, of 
five hundred children in the district, only 
a few were Catholics. The board concluded 
its answer by asserting that (1) the Bible 
is an irreplaceable textbook, (2) Bible read- 
ing is an important part of education, and 
(3) a majority of the parents in the district 
desire that it be read. 


The court was unanimous in holding that 
Bible reading was unconstitutional. Three 
separate and lengthy opinions were de- 
livered, with Judge Lyon filing the leading 
opinion. He refused to restrict his reason- 
ing to merely a Catholic versus Protestant 
context. Judge Lyon dispensed with one 
of the board’s contentions by taking judicial 
notice of the fact that there were many dif- 
ferent faiths that believe that the Douay 
and King James versions of the Bible differ 
materially. Rather he was concerned with 
the average citizen's right to be free from 
sectarian instruction. 


The term “sectarian” he defined as re- 
ferring to the doctrine of one of the many 
sects not common to all other sects. He 
was concerned also with the Bible as a 
whole, for the board implied that its whole 
content might be read. 


Yet it should be observed that some of the 
portions so read seem to inculcate the doc- 
trines of the divinity of Jesus Christ and the 
punishment of the wicked after death, which 











doctrines are not atcepted by some religious 
sects.17 


This is “sectarian instruction,” he adduced, 
for these Biblical teachings are doctrines 
believed in by some sects and rejected by 
others. When instruction goes beyond 
teaching the existence of a Supreme Being, 
to inculcate doctrines concerning which the 
sects are in conflict, then the instruction 
becomes sectarian within the meaning of 
the constitutional prohibition.** 


Judge Lyon cautioned that this decision 
did not ban textbooks founded on the 
Bible from use in the instruction of pupils, 
for much of the Bible has “great historical 
and literary value.”""® But the City of Ed- 
gerton’s use of the Bible came under that 
statutory provision which provides that “no 
textbooks shall be permitted in any free 
public schools which will have a tendency 
to inculcate sectarian ideas.”*° The consti- 
tutional clause, moreover, had been drafted 
with reference to attracting immigrants of 
many faiths to Wisconsin. 


He rejected the inference drawn from 
the board’s point that those who wish may 
withdraw from the room at Bible reading 
time. This argument fails because “the ex- 
cluded pupil loses caste with his fellows, 
and is liable to be regarded with aversion 
and subjected to reproach and insult.”* 
And Judge Lyon concluded: 


The priceless truths of the Bible are best 
taught to our youth in the Church, the Sab- 
bath and parochial schools, the social reli- 
gious meetings, and, above all, by parents in 
the home circle. ... The constitution does 
not interfere with such teaching and culture. 
It only banishes theological polemics from 
the district schools.22 


17]g. at 191, 44 N.W. at 972. “Among books 
on the Index . . . are non-Catholic Bibles. . . .” 
The Catholic Herald Citizen, Madison, Wisconsin, 
edition, Dec. 13, 1952, p. 23, col. 2. 


1876 Wis. 177, 193-94, 44 N.W. 967, 973 
(1890). 

19]d. at 195, 44 N.W. at 974. 

20Wisconsin Laws, 1883, ch. 251, sec. 3. See 
also Wis. Statutes, sec. 39.02 (2) (1953). 

2176 Wis. 177, 200, 44 N.W. 967, 975 
(1890). 


22]d. at 202, 44 N.W. at 976. 
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PUBLIC REACTION 


The decision in the Weiss case met with 
some strenuous criticism. Reverend D. C 
John, speaking before a meeting of the 
Methodist Ministerial Association, charac- 
terized the decision as “a new menace to 
Christian civilization — one which threat- 
ens to sap the foundation of public moral- 
ity and make good the taunt of the Roman- 
ist, that our schools are godless, and there- 
fore unworthy of Christian patronage.” 
The court, he said, “has protected the con- 
science of the Romanist and violated that 
of the Protestant.”** 

Those Wisconsin newspapers which ex- 
pressed an opinion on the matter generally 
supported the court’s decision. The Mél- 
waukee Sentinel expressed “doubt if any- 
body will question the soundness of the 
Weiss decision.”** The Sentinel later re 
ported opposition, however, from Superin- 
tendent Willis, of the Milwaukee Y.M.C.A, 
who regarded the Bible “as a good thing in 
public schools,” and from Reverend 
Chreighton, of the Summerfield Methodist 
Church, who expressed the opinion that 
“the true cause of Romish hostility is not 
unreasonable hatred of the Bible, but more 
a hope that its exclusion will be a point 
gained toward the overthrow of the whole 
common school system.” But the Sentinel 
found that the Weiss decision “seems to 
have met with general approval.”*5 

In approving the decision, the St. Pasl 
Pioneer Press was quoted as stating: “when 
it is understood that secular and religious 
education should and must be conducted by 
separate agencies, all controversy over the 
public school question will be near an 
end.”26 

The Wisconsin State Journal, on the 
other hand, almost wholly ignored the case, 


23D. C. John, Bible in the Public Schools 
(1890), an address before the Milwaukee District 
Ministerial Assoc. of the M. E. Church, held at 
Waukesha, Wis., May 12-14, 1890, published in 
the form of a pamphlet; in the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society Library. 

24Milwaukee Sentinel, Match 20, 1890, p. 4, 
col. 2. 

25]d., March 23, 1890, p. 12, col. 5. 

26Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, Mar. 26, 
1890. 
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the decision was obscured in other 
newspapers by the controversy, at the time, 
over the so-called Bennett Law, which was 
denounced by three Catholic bishops in 
Wisconsin. The Bennett Law was a com- 
pulsory school attendance law which in- 
cluded two provisions deemed offensive by 
the bishops: one requiring each school-age 
child to attend a public or private school 
“in the city, town or district in which he 
resides,” and the other requiring that such 
child be taught in the English language in 
order that the “school shall be regarded as 
a school, under this act.”27 Concerning 
this latter requirement, the Chicago Tribune 
was quoted, as follows: 


and 


The Roman Catholic Church in Wisconsin 
is mostly German. Many of the teachers in 
the parochial schools are Germans and prefer 
to use that language. Still they would per- 
haps instruct in English in elementary 
branches if necessary. What they cannot tol- 
erate is that the state shall claim the right to 
decide what the children must be taught and 
whether the parochial schools are teaching it. 
Their position is . . . that it is none of the 
state’s business whether the English instruc- 
tion is given in the church schools or not.28 


Controversy the Bennett Law per- 
sisted for some months after the Weiss de- 
cision. In 1891, a year after the Weiss 
decision, Wisconsin Catholics won another 
victory when the Bennett Law was repealed 
and recreated with the controversial provi- 
sions deleted.”® 


over 


SUBSEQUENT HISTORY 


The decision in the Wesss case has re- 
mained the definitive authority on the sub- 
ject in Wisconsin. Bible reading, even with- 
out comment, to Wisconsin public school 
pupils is illegal as clearly violating the Wis- 
consin constitution. Whether Bible read- 
ing likewise violates the United States Con- 
stitution was the question presented to the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 


27Wisconsin Laws, 1899, ch. 519. 

28Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, Mar. 18, 
1890, p. 2, col. 2. 

29Wisconsin Laws 1891, ch. 187. See Louise P. 
Kellogg, The Bennett Law in Wisconsin, reprinted 
from Wisconsin Magazine of History, Sept. 1918. 
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Doremus v. Board of Education (1952) 2° 
But in that case the Court refused to decide 
the issue on its merits for the reason that 
“the requisite special injury necessary to a 
taxpayer's Case or controversy” was not es- 
tablished.*? 

The question, then, whether Bible read- 
ing to public school pupils violates the 
United States Constitution, must remain in 
abeyance until the nation’s highest court 
should decide to consider the issue on its 
merits. It should be emphasized, however, 
that — because of our federal system of 
government —- a decision favorable to Bible 
reading by that court would not affect its 
status of unconstitutionality in Wisconsin 
as determined by the Weiss decision. 

Wisconsin’s attorney general has never 

delivered an opinion on the subject,®? but 
certain corollary issues have been presented 
to the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 
In May, 1952, Wisconsin Superintendent 
of Public Instruction George E. Watson re- 
ceived a letter from Reverend J. E. Noonan, 
pastor of St. Mary's Church in Altoona, 
Wisconsin. Enclosed with the letter was 
an unidentified newspaper photograph with 
the following caption underneath: 


E. R. Steadman, first Wisconsin vice presi- 
dent of the Gideon Society, presents a Testa- 
ment . . . to mark the end of distribution of 
16,662 Testaments to 699 schools in 10 coun- 
ties during the past three years... . The 
Gideons distribute Bibles to schools, hospi- 
tals, hotels, penal institutions and the armed 
forces, as well as to foreign countries.33 


The Rev. Mr. Noonan claimed that since the 
Protestant religion is based entirely on the 
Bible, the Gideons were using the public 
schools for religious purposes. And he 
asked, “Would Catholic priests be allowed 


30242 US. 429. 

31Jd. at 434-45. 

32Bur see, Opinions of Wisconsin Attorney 
General, v. 1, 418 (1912) where Attorney Gen- 
eral Bancroft rendered his opinion that a book 
agent selling Bibles in homes is obliged to secure 
a peddler’s license. 

33Letter from Rev. J. E. Noonan, St. Mary's 
Church, Altoona, Wis., to Supt. Waston, dated 
May 26, 1952, in the files of the Wis. Dept. of 
Public Instruction. 
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to distribute copies of the Catholic Bible 
(the Original New Testament) in Public 
Schools?”4 

“To answer your question specifically,’ 
Superintendent Watson replied, “it is il- 
legal for the Catholic Bible, the Protestant 
Bible, or any other Bible to be distributed 
in the public schools.” He added: 


We have so advised many public school 
people. The distribution of the Bible, how- 
ever, does not necessarily mean that they 
are used in an instructional fashion as sec- 
tarian materials.*5 


A few months later, a secretary of the 
Gideons International wrote Superintendent 
Watson asking for information as to the 
legality of distributing Bibles in the public 
schools. He admitted that sometimes 
Gideons violate the law, but they never do 
any instructing or commenting. “The Testa- 
ments are stacked or placed on a table or 
other place and the children pass by and 
only those that want one take. It is strictly 
up to the children.”** 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Watson replied that he sincerely regretted 
that the Gideons included the public schools 
in their plans. 


The public schools are schools for all the 
children including those who believe in the 
King James version of the bible and those 
who do not. Because of the fact that there 
are several different versions 


341 bid. 

35Copy of letter from Supt. Watson to Rev. J. 
E. Noonan, supra, note 33, dated June 2, 1952, in 
the files of the Wis. Dept. of Public Instruction. 

36Letter from Edwin Angelo, Secretary, The 
Gideons International, Wisconsin and Upper 
Michigan Division, 332 W. Wis. Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis., to Supt. Watson, dated Sept. 12, 1952, in 
the files of the Wis. Dept. of Public Instruction. 
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has been held to be sectarian material by our 
own Wisconsin Supreme Court so far as its 
usage in the public schools is concerned.37 


He called attention to the fact that one of 
his statutory duties is to “exclude all sec- 
tarian books and instruction from the public 
schools.”** And he added: “It would seem 
to me under that statutory provision, it 
would be improper for testaments to be dis- 
tributed in the public schools.”** 


Conclusion 


The Bible is a forbidden book in Wiscon- 
sin public schools. According to Wiscon- 
sin law, Bibles may neither be read or dis- 
tributed in the public schools. 

Much has been said and written concern- 
ing the Catholic position on church-state 
relations in the United States, particularly 
with respect to the 1960 presidential con- 
tests. Exclusion of the Bible from Wiscon- 
sin public schools provides one of many 
historical illustrations of Catholic adherence 
to the constitutional principle of separation 
of church and state against Protestant op- 
position. 

In our religiously diverse society, inter- 
faith harmony requires that this principle 
remain with us fundamental and inviolable, 
strictly observed by all our 280-odd faiths 
and sects, non-Catholic as well as Catholic. 


37Copy of letter from Supt. Watson to Edwin 
Angelo, supra, note 36, dated Sept. 16, 1952, in 
the files of the Wis. Dept. of Public Instruction. 

88Wisconsin Statutes, sec. 39.02 (2) (1953). 


3890p. cit., supra, note 37. The New Jersey 
Supreme Court has declared unconstitutional a 
board of education resolution permitting distribu- 
tion of the King James version of the New Testa- 
ment in public schools by Gideons, on the ground 
that this is a sectarian book unacceptable to Jews 
and Catholics. Tudor v. Board of Education, 14 
N.J. 31, 100 A.2d 857 (1953). 











Christian Education and the Image of the Pharisees 


Bernhard E. Olson 
Research Associate, Union Theological Seminary, New York 


In this article the author presents ways in which one problem in 
intergroup relations may be handled by writers of Protestant 


church school materials. 


This is based on his intensive analysis 


of curriculum materials for their intergroup content in the Yale 


Intergroup Research Project. 


Ts PHARISEES play a role in Judaism 
comparable to that of the saints in 
Christianity. The Christian would be of- 
fended if the Jews were to vilify the disci- 
ples, the apostle Paul, and the Church Fath- 
ers. It is equally painful to the Jew to 
hear his Christian neighbor attribute all 
manner of evil to the Tannaitic rabbis and, 
particularly, to read the many strictures 
against Pharisees found in Christian instruc- 
tional literature. Consequently, a recom- 
mendation ta church school curriculum 
writers issued almost three decades ago 
reads: 


Avoid generalizations about “Phari- 
sees,” and point out the excellence in 
Phariseeism as well as the defects. 


The advice raises several questions from 
both the Jewish and Christian sides. The 
Jew conceivably might ask, “Why bother at 
all to point out the presumed ‘defects’ of 
the Pharisees? Is it not sufficient to teach 
Christian precepts and doctrine rather than 
to devote so much space in portraying the 
real or alleged faults of the members of an- 
other faith? Moreover, these people have 
long been dead.” As other critics, within 
the Christian communion, have put it, 
“Why perpetuate an ancient feud?” 

These objections deserve thoughtful an- 
swers in the light of recent studies made of 
Protestant textbooks. What justification is 
there for the preoccupation of curriculum 
writers with the Pharisees and — more im- 


INational Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Information Bulletin, May, 1931. 


portantly — for portraying them as they 
do? Moreover, in the light of research 
findings, what functions do the Pharisaic 
portraits perform in Protestant lessons? 
Since Protestant teaching materials by 
and large consist of scriptural exposition, 
the most simple reply to the question of 
the justification for talking about the Phari- 
sees is that the Pharisees are involved in 
New Testament events. No Christian 
writer feels compelled to defend interest in 
and discussion of Pharisees and Pharisaism. 
Like any biblical subject, they are there in 
Christian literature and cannot be avoided. 
But the diverse ways in which the Phari- 
sees are pictured is quite a different matter. 


BROADLY SPEAKING, there are two types 
of portraiture of the Pharisees in Protestant 
textbooks. On the one hand, they may be 
presented as wholly and almost inhumanly 
evil, as if the writers were saying, “Why 
should we ‘point out the excellence in Phari- 
seeism’ when there is none? Defects we 
find in plenitude; virtues we do not see.” 
On the other hand, they are also painted 
as a quite human group, with faults and 
virtues which they share with mankind. 
While all Protestant curricula are a mixture 
of these two kinds of lessons, some contain 
a preponderance of unfavorable judgments 
on Pharisees, while others emphasize the 
positive side of Pharisaic life and thought. 

Nonstatistical comparisons with Prot- 
estant lessons produced in the 1930's indi- 
cate that the Pharisees fare much better to- 
day in these lessons than they did then. Yet 
some Jews continue to have difficulty in 
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understanding why so much research into 
the period of the Tannaitic Pharisees has 
had so little impact upon the way in which 
Pharisees are portrayed in some versions of 
Christian teaching. Especially, since this 
research has constructed such a positive 
image of the Pharisees, it seems strange that 
writers should continue — as if they were 
almost defiant of the findings — to make 
negative and critical remarks. In this essay 
we hope to shed a little light upon this 
thorny problem and, at the same time, to 
point to the doors that Protestant church 
school writers have already opened and 
which may lead, from the Christian side, to 
a solution. I say, “from the Christian side,” 
because there will continue to be consider- 
able disagreement between the Christian 
and Jewish communities as to the respective 
merits of the Pharisaic and Christian posi- 
tions as well as to what these positions rep- 
resent. 


While it is true that the Pharisees dis- 
cussed in Protestant lessons are ancient, 


nevertheless their portrayal has live and 
powerful implications for present-day Jew- 
fsh-Christian relations. A considerable num- 
ber of lesson writers still use the words 
“Jews” and “Pharisees” somewhat inter- 
changeably, or, often, the mention of the 
latter leads to naming the former. It is not 
uncommon in American culture to think of 
modern Judaism in its various manifesta- 
tions as a continuation of the Pharisaic tra- 
ditions, or, at least, to see considerable con- 
tinuity between modern orthodox Judaism 
and ancient Pharisaism. There is good his- 
torical reason for this; when Jerusalem was 
destroyed in 70 A.D., the many Jewish sects 
diminished except the Pharisees. It was 
this group which was basically responsible 
for the continuation and preservation of 
Judaism. They founded the schools, per- 
petuated the synagogue, codified the oral 
traditions, and defined Judaism's future 
course. 


It is not at all surprising, therefore, to 
find high admiration in modern Judaism 
for these devout Tannaim, to whose teach- 
ings they appeal. Nor is it surprising to 
find mental links in the minds of Protestant 
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writers (and readers) between ancient and 
modern Jews. While it may be true that 
writers of lesson materials harbor no ill-will 
toward present-day Jews, and while they 
may be intending purely to speak about 
groups no longer alive, yet what they say 
about Pharisees inevitably affects contem- 
porary Jewish-Christian relations for good 
or ill In this connection, it is of more 
than passing interest that anti-Semites who 
utilize Christian terminology not only 
equate modern Jews and biblical Pharisees, 
but appeal to the New Testament strictures 
against the Pharisees as giving foundation 
to and justification for their anti-Semitism. 
In our culture, infected as it is with anti- 
Semitic strains, the negative bits of teach- 
ings about “pharisees” can conceivably 
strengthen, if not actually lay the founda- 
tion, for “a bad taste in the mouth” about 
Jews in general. 


THE NEw TESTAMENT AND THE 
PHARISEES 


One of the issues for the Christian in the 
Jewish-Christian debate over defining the 
image of the Pharisees concerns the role of 
the New Testament. Traditionally, the 
Jews have used the ancient rabbinical writ- 
ings as their source, while Christians have 
used the New Testament. Some editors of 
church school materials have claimed that 
if their own materials are negative about 
Jews and Pharisees, it is because the New 
Testament itself is negative. 


Yet, some writers in most denomination- 
al materials make clear that the New Testa- 
ment is far from being entirely negative. 
Jesus, it is noted, conversed with a Phari- 
see and found him “nor far from the king- 
dom of God.” He was on friendly enough 
terms with some Pharisees so as on occasion 
to be their guest. Some Pharisees came at 
times to his defense. Two Pharisees were 
responsible for giving Jesus a decent burial, 
and in the primitive church there was ap- 
parently a sizeable group of these men. 
Those lesson writers whose picture of the 
Pharisees is entirely unfavorable for the 
most part overlook this favorable element. 
This manifests itself in a phenomenon de- 
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scribed in this study as “downgrading from 
the biblical text.” The aspects of the 
scriptural text that reflect unfavorably on 
the Pharisees are highlighted, and the posi- 
tive element, where it appears, is passed 
over in silence. The particular episodes be- 
ing commented upon in the lessons are 
made occasions for generalizing about all 
Pharisees, or “the Jews.” This negative as- 
pect is further elaborated upon by semantic 
downgrading, the use of invective against 
Pharisees, the attribution to them of vicious 
motives not supplied by the text, the inter- 
polation of negative elements from other 
parts of scripture, unwarranted generaliza- 
tions, and conjectures as to fact that have 
neither the support of balanced biblical 
scholarship nor of extra-biblical sources. 
But the negative material is, however, 
unquestionably there in scripture, and les- 
son writers must come to terms with it. 
Three ways of dealing with this problem 
are to be noted: 1. One group of writers 
sees in this negative portraiture the se/f- 
critical intent of those who preserved the 
gospel traditions. These were Jews who 
identified with Judaism and invoked the 
typical prophetic strictures against their own 
nation. True, as a separate sect, they took 
issue with Pharisaism just as many Chris- 
tians today take issue with other Christians. 
But this must not be taken to indicate that 
we Christians today [far removed, as we 
are, from the Palestinian first-century 
can construct a fair picture of the 
Pharisees out of the criticism alone. A 
parallel may be drawn from contemporary 
preaching in American churches. Many 
sermons — like Luther's — subject the min- 
ister, the congregation, and all shades of 
Christians generally to deep soul-searching, 
if not scathing denunciation. All of the 
failings of Christians come to light: the 
practice of making God a means to the at- 
tainment of human standards of “success” 
rather than submitting to Him as one who 
stands in corrective judgment upon our 
goals; the bigotry and vindictive hatred of 
church-goers; the profession of piety on 
Sunday while following the Devil the rest 
of the week; the practice of professing 
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Christ while actually accepting the secular 
ideas and aims of a commercial culture; the 
racial segregation within the churches, and 
many more. But it would be indeed unfair 
for an outsider, or anyone else, to take such 
common critical strictures and seek to paint 
an “objective” portrait of Christians and 
the churches out of it. The Christian would 
be the first to recognize the legitimacy of 
criticism of Christians and Christianity; he 
would be equally quick to see the unfair- 
ness and distortion involved in the polemi- 
cal use of this criticism by someone who 
seeks to utilize it to demonstrate that Chris- 
tians and Christianity are debased, bank- 
rupt, and of the devil. Christianity does not 
consist merely of its weaknesses and failures. 
On the contrary, that the Christian is en- 
abled to listen to criticism and to engage 
in critical self-scrutiny is precisely a mark 
of his spiritual strength and clear-sighted- 
ness. We Christians must not presume, 
therefore, that the Pharisees are fairly to 
be understood in their negative aspects 
alone. 


2. Other writers are enabled to write 
more fairly about the Pharisees because of 
their assumption that the Gospel records, 
as they have come down to us, reflect some 
of the bitterness of the early conflict be- 
tween the church and the synagogue in the 
period of the great separation. They there- 
fore assume a somewhat critical attitude to- 
ward what they say about Pharisees on the 
basis of the biblical text alone. They seek 
to “balance” the portrait by whatever else 
is known about the Pharisees, and they take 
account of the many contributions that stud- 
ies in the last half-century have made to 
the Christian understanding of the Phari- 
sees. 

3. There is yet another and even more 
“biblical” way in which Protestants ap- 
proach this sarne problem. Some writers 
understand the New Testament account of 
the Pharisees as performing a particular and 
vital function. In their view, the New 
Testament portrait of the Pharisees is not 
intended to be a balanced and empirical 
one; by the same token, it is not a false one 
either. What we find in scripture is in 
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fact not intended as a portrait of the Phari- 
see at all, but a revelation to mankind of 
what is in the heart of man — and this, 
be it noted, at his highest pinnacle of right- 
eous achievement and dedication. 

In this understanding, the gospel writers 
are understood as never intending that their 
strictures against Pharisaism should be in- 
terpreted as an empirical or even complete 
portrait of the Pharisees. Their purpose 
was entirely different. Their intent was to 
present the acts and words of Jesus in such 
a fashion that “the Word of God” should 
be made clear. Only those incidents and 
explanatory material which were necessary 
to an understanding of Christ’s message and 
mission were preserved in the oral tradition. 
Everything else was ignored. Who the 
Pharisees were, what contributions they had 
made to the deepening of religious life in 
Israel, what indebtedness the world owed 
to them, what they actually believed or did, 
and what variations and differences existed 
among them, were clearly not within the 


purpose and scope of the gospel writers. 
Therefore, little was recorded of the posi- 
tive relationship that existed between some 
Pharisees and Jesus, of which there is more 


than an inkling in the biblical text. It was 
particularly when Jesus contrasted with 
some segment of Pharisaic interpretation 
and practice, or when these came into open 
conflict with Jesus, that we have anything 
written about the Pharisees at all. The 
Pharisees, for example, are mentioned in 
connection with the acts of Jesus on the 
Sabbath in order to place his acts within a 
setting that gives them some meaning and 
significance. The incident may also reflect 
one of the tension points between the early 
church and the synagogue. But in neither 
case do lesson writers assume that these in- 
cidents provide non-Jews with a scholarly 
dissertation on the Pharisees; this would be 
entirely beside the point. There were too 
many variations within the “official Juda- 
ism” of the Pharisees to do this, and the in- 
tent of the gospels was certainly not that 
of providing a description of empirical Ju- 
daisn. 

ONE CONCLUSION, then, is that some 
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Protestants take the stance that the gospels 
may never be legitimately used by them- 
selves to reconstruct a full-fledged picture 
of first-century Judaism. The gospel ac- 
counts are regarded as relevant to the Chris- 
tian’s understanding of empirical Judaism, 
but they do not constitute a “portrait.” They 
go to other supplemental sources for that. 
On the other hand, the glimpses into Phari- 
saism that the gospels afford are considered 
definitive for our understanding of the Gos- 
pel. Writers who attempt, therefore, to de- 
scribe “what Pharisees believed and taught 
in the first century,” are compelled to fill 
out their conception of the Pharisees by go- 
ing to extra-biblical sources. Even when 
not drawing specifically upon such source 
material, those lessons whose writers keep 
in mind this conceived function of the gos- 
pels contain a more “balanced” account of 
the Pharisees. The scriptural view of this 
group, like the prophetic view of ancient 
Israel, is taken to be a view of how man 
appears to God, not simply how Pharisees 
appear to another group of men. 

This “theological” position in itself leaves 
a lot of critical and specific questions un- 
answeed, but as a beginning perspective 
for understanding and presenting them fair- 
ly, it has a measurable upgrading effect on 
the Pharisaic portrait. Just how this per- 
spective functions in its theological context 
and how it compares with other ways of 
portraying the Pharisees it is now our pur- 
pose to show. 


THE MIRROR OF THE WORD 


It was Martin Luther who said that if 
we were merely looking for moral disserta- 
tions, we would better find them elsewhere 
than in scripture. The scriptures are in- 
tended, rather, to speak to man. The Chris- 
tian is to see himself in scripture. He is to 
be convicted by its words. But it is an easy 
habit to come by to read the scripture as 
if it were merely a document of historical 
or “religious” interest. We can read it, for 
example, as we read the usual story. 

Almost every story has a “hero” and a 
“villian.” As a rule, as readers, we identify 
with the hero and counter-identify with the 
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villian. Not only do we side with the hero 
but we see the hero in ourselves and our- 
selves in the hero. The villian, however, is 
the “other” who stands over against us in 
categorical contrast. When the hero op- 
poses him, we also oppose him. When he 
is scorned, we scorn him too. We literally 
fight on the side of the hero against his 
enemies. 

It is possible to read the Scriptures in the 
same way. We can make a “hero” out of 
Jesus and a villian of his critics. In each 
encounter of Jesus with the Pharisees, we 
may identify with Jesus and counter-identi- 
fy with the Pharisees. We see ourselves as 
standing by Jesus’ side, refuting his critics, 
opposing the opposers, pouring invective 
upon the scornful. Standing thus with 
Jesus over against the Pharisees, many les- 
son writers find it easy to speak of the lat- 
ter with condescension and disdain. In this 
perspective, little that is negative is left un- 
said. The Pharisees are presented as peo- 
ple who were almost inhumanly corrupt, 
vicious, and diabolical. 

The assumption of such writers is that 
the New Testament portrait of the Phari- 
sees has significantly little to do with the 
devout Christian’s own attitudes and actions 
in the sight of God. They thus become a 
group only to criticize and vilify. They are 
“someone else,” a “they,” rather than a “we” 
or “us.” But there is another way of in- 
terpreting the scriptural portrait of the 
Pharisees to Christians. Such lesson writers 
assume, among other things, that the Phari- 
saic portrait does have something to tell us 
about ourselves as well as humanity in gen- 
eral. In the Pharisees, God gives us an es- 
sential picture of what we, in our devout- 
ness and righteousness, are like. 


WHEN SUCH PASSAGES of scripture be- 
come a means of divine revelation about 


ourselves, the mechanism of the portrayal of © 


the Pharisees undergoes a radical change. 
The writer of the lessons — and the reader 
— identifies with the Pharisees. He sees 
the Pharisee in himself and himself in the 
Pharisee. And rather than standing with 
Jesus on one side, against the Pharisees on 
the other, the reader now sees himself in- 
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cluded with the Pharisees. Indeed it is all 
men who stand there. And opposite them 
stands Christ —- who judges and redeems 
them all. 

There are several theological elements 
which enter into this perspective. One is 
that of the sinfulness of man. True, the 
doctrine of the essential and potential good- 
ness of humanity may also, in the views of 
certain liberals, serve a similar function; for 
to believe in man’s potential goodness is to 
see this goodness in the Pharisees. But the 
majority of Protestants subscribe to the op- 
posing doctrine of man as sinner. In one 
view of this doctrine, the very righteous- 
ness of man stands in contrast to God's. 
This levels mankind out with no exceptions. 
All men, Jews and Gentiles, are consigned 
to disobedience in order that God might 
have mercy on all. Thus, the Pharisees can- 
not be put into the category of “more-evil- 
than-the-rest-of-humanity.” It is the very 


goodness of the Pharisees that we must ap- 
preciate in order to understand the ways in 
which our own goodness rejects Christ, cru- 


cifies him, or stands in opposition to God. 
Consequently, writers who take this per- 
spective are quite careful to note the Phari- 
saic virtues, and, in respect to their sin, to 
draw parallels between them and ourselves. 

A SECOND formative theological insight 
that helps to frame the Pharisaic portrait is 
the careful explication of Jesus’ conflict 
with his opponents in light of the two- 
sided understanding that Jesus Christ was 
fully human and fully divine. If “God was 
in Christ reconciling the world to himself,” 
the Christian, as man, can legitimately iden- 
tify with Christ only in respect to his full 
humanity. But he cannot do so with re- 
spect to the divine righteousness which 
Christ demonstrated and which aroused the 
wrath and resistance of men. This righteous- 
ness judges our righteousness and shows it 
to be nothing but “filthy rags” (Isa. 64:6; 
Rom. 3:10). This Christ is always putting 
us in the wrong, making heavy demands 
upon us, and disturbing our neat, ordered 
little worlds. We resent this as much as 
did the people whom Jesus challenged in 
the flesh. Being “united in sin” with the 
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Pharisees and all men, we cannot paint the 
Pharisees as being different from ourselves 
in their essential human manifestations of 
this sin. That this view of man’s sinfulness 
requires a positive view of the Pharisees, as 
well as a negative one, we shall soon dem- 
onstrate. 


The difference this view makes in the 
way in which the Pharisees are pictured 
shows up markedly in lessons in which 
scripture particularly harsh on the Phari- 
sees is expounded, such as Matthew 23. 
When the lesson writer includes himself 
and his own group with Christ, identifying 
himself and them with his righteousness, 
the moralism, self-righteousness, and some- 
times bitter hatred of the writer is given 
free rein. The Pharisee’s “blindness” is de- 
scribed as “ridiculous, almost unbeliev- 
able”; their casuistry was “silly”; they 
acted like “senseless fools” and as though 
devoid of intelligence and sanity; their 
sanctimoniousness was “disgusting”; Jesus 
rang out over them the bells of doom; they 
were the spawn of hell and the sons of the 
devil. The perspective of “standing with 
Christ” encourages this blaming of others. 
Only evil is seen in this other. And not one 
phrase in the entire lesson points out what 
it is that Christians can learn from Jesus’ 
strictures, except that they are not to be as 
the Pharisees are. 


The contrasting “inclusion with the 
Pharisees” perspective, however, produces, 
first of all, ingroup self-criticism. One's 
own culpability, nor that of others, is the 
center of focus. “In this lesson,” says the 
writer, “we are aware of the lashing that 
blind leaders of the blind would receive 
from Jesus today. We should therefore 
apply the words found in Matthew's Gospel 
to ourselves and examine our own con- 
duct... .”” But, in order for the Christian 
to see himself in the mirror of the Pharisees, 
they must first be understood and appreci- 
ated. An essential step, then, is to give a 
background explanation of who the Phari- 
sees were and what kind of lives they led. 


2Westminster Teacher, Presbyterian 


U.S.A., 
March 1, 1953, p. 66. 
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At this point the class is urged to defend 
the Pharisees, picturing them “in as favor- 
able a light as possible.” It is essential for 
the teacher to help make it clear to the 
student “that these men were not essentially 
wicked and corrupt, but well-intentioned 
and devoted students of the Bible.” “This 
part of scripture exposition has often been 
neglected, for we are quick to condemn, 
without pausing to think that we, in the 
Pharisees’ place, might have made the very 
same mistakes.” Following this, exposition 
of Jesus’ case against the Pharisees is un- 
dertaken, with a caution, however, against 
assuming that Jesus opposed the Pharisees 
out of hatred. More importantly, the expo- 
sition of the various “woes” includes two 
correctives against their misuse. Firstly, the 
Pharisaic actions which Jesus condemned 
are put in understandable human terms 
which permit them to illuminate the actions 
of mankind. Secondly, every point Jesus 
makes against the Pharisees results in a 
critical scrutiny of the Christian’s own atti- 
tudes and actions. The assumption is that 
to see what the Pharisees were doing is to 
see what it is we aré doing, and how Jesus’ 
words can apply to ourselves.* 


NOTE THAT this perspective cannot be 
utilized without projecting a positive por- 
trait of the Pharisees. Christians cannot 
understand their own tendency to “oppose 
God” unless they can appreciate the Phari- 
saic piety, sincerity, devotion and other 
commendable qualities. The positive aspect 
of the scriptural portrayal, as well as of 
such modern studies as have been done of 
first-century Pharisaic life and thought, is 
used, not in order to vindicate the Phari- 
sees, but in order to understand them and 
why Jesus said what he did. “There is 
some danger that we may underestimate the 
righteousness of the Pharisees in Jesus’ day 
because a few of them fell under the Mas- 
ter's displeasure and were rebuked by him,” 
warns one writer. “The truth is, however, 
that they were a highly respectable group, 
as a class. Except for their devotion and 
their rigid demands upon themselves, as 


3Ibid. pp. 65-66. 
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well as upon the other people, Judaism 
would doubtless have sunk to a shameful 
level.” The Pharisees tithed, fasted, and 
“lived on a high moral level.” Why, then, 
were certain Pharisees criticized? Because 
“they were so very sure that they were 
good.”* Now, granted that not even this 
can be said of all the Pharisees, neverthe- 
less, these observations make it possible for 
the Christian to see how he himself does 
the same thing. Take, as an example, the 
familiar charge against the Pharisees — that 
of “hypocrisy.” The charge of “hypocrisy” 
does not, in the light of this perspective, 
necessarily indicate conscious or deliberate 
deception. In fact, hypocrisy is seen as not 
incompatible with the utmost sincerity, de- 
votion, and a quite noble way of life. Hypoc- 
risy is regarded as simply the conviction 
that all good people are tempted to have, 
namely, that they are keeping all of God's 
commandments. Over against this assump- 
tion stands what the life, career, death, and 
resurrection of Christ reveals: that the best 
and noblest of men are enemies of God. 
Seeing this, Christians can understand in 
what sense they are hypocrites too. All of 
us are tempted to believe that our righteous- 
ness is of a superior brand, that our right- 
eousness is what God commands or makes 
possible, and that, when we sin, the sins 
we commit are not as serious in the eyes 
of God as are those sins of our neighbor 
which appear to us as obvious and gross. 
Thus it is that the very goodness of the 
Pharisees — their piety, their high devo- 
tion, their utter sincerity, their concern for 
the poor, their avoidance of the gross sins 
of gluttony, dishonesty, and the like — 
gives meaning and substance to the charge 
of “hypocrisy,” which in turn convicts all 
men of hypocrisy. The exceptionable no- 
bility of the Pharisees, then, in the light of 
the New Testament strictures, becomes a 
vehicle of the biblical revelation of the sin- 
fulness of good men and the gratuitous 
mercy of God. 

The lesson writer who approaches scrip- 
ture in this spirit does not detach himself 


4Westminster Teacher, Jan. 20, 1957, p. 41. 
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and his own groups (the Christian, the 
church, his race, his nation) from the 
searching censures of scripture. When he 
expounds on the woman taken in adultery, 
he sees himself, the teacher, and the stu- 
dents as included with the woman and her 
Pharisaic condemners. The words of self- 
illumination and forgiveness spoken to the 
original actors are taken as words spoken 
to the contemporary man. To illustrate, such 
a perspective on Jesus’ observations of 
“whited sepulchres” does not permit him 
to pour invective upon Pharisees, but rather 
encourages him to see the “dead men’s 
bones” in the typical forms they take in our 
own lives and in our time. 

The person who has stereotyped the 
Pharisees as grossly immoral — in the fash- 
ion in which human beings are apt to judge 
such matters — is unlikely to have such a 
revelatory experience. When the Pharisees 
are explicitly or by assumption contrasted 
with the Christian, with the former typed 
as villian, the Christian teacher and pupil 
cannot see the relevance to themselves of 
Jesus’ address to the Pharisees. This an- 
cient sect merely becomes a foil for the 
Christian. Therefore, the picture given of 
them is powerless to reveal anything to the 
reader about what God has shown in 
Christ's encounter with humanity in his In- 
carnation. He is neither convicted of sin, 
nor does he see himself in the mirror of 
the Word. Rather, it would appear that he 
is encouraged to feel self-righteously su- 
perior to the Pharisees and ironically, to 
think of himself as having nothing quite so 
serious as they of which to repent. A care- 
ful examination of many lessons which take 
this approach leads one to conjecture that 
smugness, complacency, and feelings of dis- 
like for others are more apt to be the fruit 
of this type of treatment. If this conclusion 
is justified, then the end result of such 
teaching directly contradicts the stated in- 
tent of the curriculum producers. 


IT IS THEREFORE significant for Chris- 
tian educators to know that the perspective 
that pits man opposite Christ results in an 
over-all positive emphasis in the Jewish 
portraiture as a whole. This is to say that 
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the Jew comes to be regarded in this litera- 
ture as distinctively human, and, more im- 
portantly, as a person very much like the 
Christian who is discussing him. We all 
tend, for example, to look at ourselves and 
our Own groups as a mixture of good and 
evil with an emphasis on the “good” as hu- 
mans see it. We like to explain our mo- 
tives, actions, and their extenuating circum- 
stances. The writer who comes out on the 
plus side of the research scales in regard to 
the Jewish portrait pictures the Jew in the 
same manner. Where the negative portrait 
of the Pharisee is inescapable, it is utilized, 
together with the positive, for ingroup self- 
criticism, and for the predominant end of 
Christian education — self-examination, re- 
pentance, and faith. This is the increasing- 
ly typical function of the portrait of the 
Pharisees in Protestant literature 

Of course, in this kind of exposition, 
great differences between the Jewish and 
Christian interpretation of the Pharisees 
still remain. The claims that this approach 
makes for Christ cannot be accepted by 
Jews, and the Jewish and Christian com- 
munities will continue to make disparate 
judgments on the respective merits of the 
Pharisaic and Christian positions. It must 
be remembered that this is a distinctively 
Christian handling of the Pharisaic portrait. 
It has several commendable qualities from 
the point of view of those interested in bet- 
ter intergroup relations. It universalizes 
and humanizes the ancient Jewish portrait. 
It makes it possible for Christians to take 
into account the same facts about Pharisees 
that the Jews themselves emphasize, even 
though their evaluation of these facts may 
often differ. It makes it possible for them 
to see that there are two sides to the Phari- 
sees, both of which must be grasped in 
order to understand the scriptural message. 
And, finally, it makes this portrait intimate- 
ly relevant to what is going on in the Chris- 
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tian’s own life. “Spiritual pride,” “legal- 
ism,” and “religious hypocrisy” are dis- 
cerned in the lives of all “religious people,” 
the Christian not excepted. To turn this 
blinding light of scripture upon the con- 
temporary man and to permit it to make 
its impact upon his life is one of the su- 
preme functions of Christian education. 
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b ie DOCTRINE of separation of church 
and state is very new, even when meas- 
ured against other doctrines cherished in this 
young nation. A great many of the first 
settlers were fleeing from religious persecu- 
tion. Yet when they arrived here the new 
Americans set up in their various colonies 
requirements of religious orthodoxy as rigid 
and illiberal as any in England or on the 
continent. There were a few exceptions. 
Some religious freedom was permitted in 
Maryland and Pennsylvania; a great deal of 
freedom existed in the Providence Planta- 
tions under Roger Williams. For the most 
part, however, freedom of religion flickered 
faintly long after other freedoms such as 
freedom from unreasonable search and seiz- 
ure, freedom of speech, and freedom of 
assembly beacons illuminating the 
American dream. 

One of the great landmarks on the slow 
way to religious freedom was James Madi- 
son’s Memorial and Remonstrance published 
in 1785. Patrick Henry had introduced a 
bill before the Virginia legislature to levy 
taxes for the support of the Christian reli- 
gion. Madison published his famous attack 
on the bill, asserting that forcing a man to 
support any established religion violated the 
nonconformist’s right to equal freedom in 
religious matters. Patrick Henry’s bill was 
defeated and in its stead there was adopted 
A Bill for Establishing Religious Freedom, 
drafted by Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson’s bill 
provided that every man should be free to 
express his own opinions in religious mat- 
ters but should be immune to compulsion to 
support any religion or engage in any re- 
ligious practices. 


were 


1An interesting and detailed coverage may be 


found in Leo Pfeffer, Church, State and Freedom 
hs. 3-5 (1953 
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Progress even from this landmark was 
slow, however. It was not until 1833, for 
instance, that the Congregational Church 
was formally disestablished in Massachusetts. 


II. CONSTITUTIONAL BASES FOR 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


How did freedom of religion finally come 
to be realized in the United States? Upon 
what solid bases does this freedom stand 
today? 

So far as interference by the federal gov- 
ernment is concerned, religious freedom is 
protected by two sentences in the United 
States Constitution. Article VI reads: “No 
religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States.” And, of: course, 
the first amendment: “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion, or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
kas 

These two provisions refer, however, only 
to the federal government. There was no 
federal constitutional guarantee against state 
interference with religious liberty until the 
adoption of the 14th amendment in 1868. 
Today the United States Constitution pre- 
vents state interference with religious liberty 
insofar as the elements of that liberty are in- 
cluded in the due process and equal protec- 
tion clauses of the 14th amendment: “No 
State shall . . . deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws.” 

In addition to the federal 14th amend- 
ment’s protection aginst state interference 
with freedom of religion, the various state 
constitutions have provisions regarding re- 
ligion. Although the state constitutional pro- 
visions are important and must be checked 
carefully in evaluating the legality of 
state action, the focus of attention here is 
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the protection from state interference af- 
forded freedom of religion by the federal 
constitution. 


Ill. ELEMENTS OF THE SEPARATION 


DOCTRINE. 

To sharpen analysis, it would be well to 
indicate that there are three distinct though 
related elements included in the concept of 
freedom of religion. 1. The power of the 
state must not be used to compel action con- 
trary to one’s religious beliefs; 2. The state 
must not forbid practices in accordance with 
one’s religious beliefs; 3. The state must not 
aid or join in the establishment of religion 
or religious institutions. Let us examine 
these three elements. 


t not be 
re- 


A. The power of the state mu 
used to compel action contrary t 
ligious beliefs. 


one's 


As a general proposition, this is 
sential part of freedom of religion. There 
are, of course, limits to this doctrine. When 
certain action is necessary for the general 


an eS- 


welfare, when the belief supporting the re- 
fusal to act is especially bizarre and 
ful, action may be compelled; the belief 
must yield. But where is the line drawn? 
When is it wise and proper to compel reli- 
gious beliefs to yield to the requirements of 


harm- 


the state? This is a very difficult question. 
When it has come up for decision in the 
Supreme Court, it has usually split the Court 
sharply. Judicial answers to this question 
have produced much heated argument. 

For instance, may the state of Oregon 
constitutionally require that all children be 
sent to public school and not to parochial 
school? No, said the Supreme Court.? May 
children be expelled from public school 
when, because of religious convictions, they 
refuse to salute the flag? The Supreme 
Court twice divided on this question, the 
majority of the court first said yes, expul- 
sion was constitutionally permissible,’ and 
then three years later reversed itself, decid- 
ing that there was no “grave and immediate 


2Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 265 


(1926). 
3Minnersville School 
U.S. 586 (1940). 


District 
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danger to interests which the State may law- 
fully protect” if a few small children were 
not required to choose between expulsion 
and what they considered an idolatrous prac- 
tice.* 

On the other hand, the Court decided that 
Illinois might constitutionally exclude from 
the practice of law a man who could not 
swear to support the Illinois constitution be- 
cause of his conscientious belief in non-vio- 
lence which conflicted with the Illinois con- 
stitutional provision for service in the state 
militia.5 This five to four decision was 
made in the face of an amicus brief filed by 
a society of Quakers declaring that under the 
circumstances no Quaker could qualify for 
admission to the Illinois bar. 


The California Supreme Court upheld 
denial of tax exemption to a Unitarian 
Church whose officials refused on religious 
grounds to take a loyalty oath required of 
all those claiming tax exemptions.® In June, 
1958, the United States Supreme Court re- 
versed this decision with only Justice Clark 
dissenting.” (Justice Warren did not par- 
ticipate). Five justices found it unnecessary 
to reach the freedom of religion issue. Put- 
ting the burden of proof of nonadvocacy of 
subversive doctrines on the taxpayer was a 
violation of free speech. Justices Douglas 
and Black added, however: “There is no 
power in our government to make one bend 
his religious scruples to the requirements of 
this tax law.”® 


In 1934, the United States Supreme Court 
held that a state university may make its 
R.O.T.C. program compulsory even for those 
who object to military training on reli- 
gious grounds. In handing down the de- 
cision, Mr. Justice Butler remarked: “Cali- 
fornia has not drafted or called them to 


4 West Virginia Board of Education v. Barnette, 
319 U.S. 624 (1943). 

5In re Summers, 325 U.S. 561 (1945). 

8First Unitarian Church v. County of Los An- 
geles, 48 Cal.2d 419, 311 P.2d, 508 (1957). 

TFirst Unitarian Church v. County of Los An- 
geles, 78 Sup. Ct. 1350 (1958). 

87d. at 1352. 

®Hamilton v. Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia, 293 U.S. 245 (1934). 
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attend the university.”1° Butler also indi- 
cated that conscientious objectors were ex- 
empt from national military service by grace 
of Congress, not by any constitutional ne- 
cessity."1 On February 24, 1959, in an al- 
most unnoticed opinion, the Supreme Court 
reaffirmed its 1934 decision and upheld 
compulsory military training at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland against the constitutional 
attack of conscientious objectors.1* Justices 
Black and Douglas dissented. 

These are typical of the decisions seeking 
to mark the limits of the first element of 
religious freedom, “the power of the state 
must not be used to compel action contrary 
to one’s religious beliefs.” 


B. The State must not forbid practices in 
accordance with one’s religious beliefs. 


Here again, of course, the doctrine has its 
limitations. When the religious practices 
seriously conflict with the public welfare 
they may be forbidden. An extreme example 
would be a belief in human sacrifice. Aside 
from such extreme examples, however, there 
is once more a major problem of where to 
draw the line. The New York Constitution 
of 1777 offered this formula: “Provided that 
the liberty of conscience hereby granted, 
shall not be so construed as to excuse acts of 
licentiousness, or justify practices inconsist- 
ent with the peace or safety of this state.” 

On this basis, it has been held proper to 
prohibit polygamy, even though practiced 
because of religious beliefs.1* State courts 
have upheld statutes making it a crime for 
a parent to fail to provide medical attention 
for his child even though the parent believes 
in prayer alone as remedy.'* States courts 
have upheld statutes prohibiting acceptance 
of money for communication with the 
dead'® and sale of horoscopes.'® 


1074. at 262. 

11Jd, at 264. 

12Hanauer v. Elkins, 79 Sup. Ct. 536 (1959). 

13Reynolds v. U. S., 98 U.S. 145 (1878). 

14People v. Pierson, 176 N.Y. 201, 68 N.E. 243 
(1903). 

15McMasters v. State of Oklahoma, 21 Okla. 
Crim. 318, 207 Pac. 566 (1922). 


16State v. Neitzel, 69 Wash. 567, 125 Pac. 939 
(1912). 


The Supreme Court has struck down state 
statutes which forbade the teaching in any 
public, private or parochial school of a for- 
eign language before the eighth grade.'? The 
prosecutions involved were directed against 
parochial school teachers who taught a for- 
eign language used in religious services. 
Justice Holmes dissented stating that it was 
desirable that all citizens speak a common 
tongue and that such statutes were a rea- 
sonable method of obtaining this end. 


When the religious activity sought to be 
forbidden has consisted of communication 
of religious messages to others, freedom of 
religion merges with freedom of speech. 
The Supreme Court has struck down numer- 
ous laws seeking to prohibit distribution of 
pamphlets!* or door-to-door proselytizing.'® 
It has been held improper to condition the 
right to solicit funds on the prior approval 
of a public official who has discretion to 
pass on the merits of the religious group 
seeking permission.2® The majority of cases 
in this merged freedom of speech-free- 
dom of religion area have concerned mem- 
bers of Jehovah’s Witnesses. For their stead- 
fast adherence to their beliefs in the face of 
fines and imprisonment in order to raise 
and vindicate the constitutional principles 
involved, we all owe the Witnesses a great 
debt of gratitude. 


These have been some of the significant 
decisions involving the concept that “the 
state must not forbid practices in accordance 
with one’s religious belief.” 


C. The State must not jom im the estab- 
lishment of religion or religious imstitutions. 


Here again it is difficult to tell where to 
draw the line. On the one hand, no state 
can establish a state church and support it 
with public money. On the other extreme, 
the government certainly need not be ir- 


17Bartels v. lowa, 262 U.S. 404 (1923); Meyer 
v. Nebraska, 262 U.S. 390 (1923). : 

18Murdock v. Pennsylvania, 319 U.S. 105 
(1943); Schneider v. State, 308 U.S. 147 (1939). 

19Martin v. Struthers, 319 U.S. 141 (1943). 


20Cantwell v. Connecticut, 310 US. 296 
(1940). 
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religious, actually discouraging the religious 
activity in its citizens. But where does one 


leave off and the other begin? 


The Supreme Court has upheld deferment 
of ministers from the draft;?4 payment of 
federal subsidies to a hospital run under 
church auspices;** and in one of its most 
hotly debated decisions, reimbursement out 
of state funds to parents for payments made 
in transporting children to parochial schools.** 
The Court approved the New York plan of 
releasing students from public school to at- 
tend religious educational and devotional 
exercises.** Students whose parents did not 
request their release under the plan were 
kept in school. In his dissent Justice Jack- 
son remarked that the school “serves as a 
temporary jail for a pupil who will not go 
to church.”*5 The Court had previously in- 
validated the Illinois plan whereby religious 
teachers were permitted to use public class- 
rooms for released-time teaching.*® 


The Iowa Supreme Court refused to en- 
join the reading of the Bible and the singing 
of religious songs in public schools.*7 The 
Iowa Code today provides: “The Bible shall 
not be excluded from any public school or 
institution in the state, nor shall any child 
be required to read it contrary to the wishes 
of his parent or guardian.”** 


The Tennessee Code today provides that: 


It shall be unlawful for any teacher in any 
of the universities, teacher's colleges, normal 
schools or other public schools of the state 
which are supported, in whole or in part by 
the public funds of the state, to teach any 
theory that denies the story of the divine 
creation of man, as taught in the Bible, and 


21Selective Draft Law Cases, 245 US 


(1918). 
22Bradfield v. Roberts, 175 U.S. 291 (1899). 
330 US. 1 
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23Everson v. 
(1947). 
24Zorach v. Clauson 343 U.S. 30 
25]d. at 324. 
26McCollum v. 


203 (1948). 
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27 Moore v. Monroe, 64 lowa 367 
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28Code of lowa, 280.9 (1958). 
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to teach instead that man descended from a 
lower order of animals.?9 


This is the same statute that was upheld in 
the famous “monkey trial” of the 1920's, 
Scopes v. State.®° 


Much has been said in criticism of this 
Tennessee statute. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the statute does not expressly for- 
bid all teaching of evolution, but only teach- 
ing of evolution in such a manner as 
“denies the story of divine creation of man, 
as taught in the Bible.” 


Many activities of the federal government 
indicate that there need be no hostility be- 
tween church and state. Congress has a 
chaplain for each house who daily invokes 
divine blessings and guidance for the pro- 
ceedings. The armed forces have commis- 
sioned chaplains who use property belong- 
ing to the United States and dedicated to 
the services of religion. Under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act, veterans may re- 
ceive training at government expense for 
the ministry. At West Point and Annapo- 
lis, attendance at religious services is com- 
pulsory. 


Religion is now being taught at many 
state colleges and universities on the same 
basis as other academic subjects. There is 
no reason why this cannot be done without 
running afoul of federal constitutional limi- 
tations: 


As long as courses in religion are optional 
with the student, preference is not given to 
any single religious faith, the instruction is 
aimed at understanding and not indoctrina- 
tion of commitment, and the university in- 
sists on observance of its usual academic and 
scholastic standards with respect to the teach- 
ers giving the courses. .. .31 


29T enn. Code Ann., § 49-1922 (1955). 
30154 Tenn. 105, 289 S.W. 363 (1927). 


31Kauper, “Law and Public Opinion,” in Rels- 
gion and the State University 84 (1958), re- 
printed in Legal and Other Critical Issues of Reli- 
gion im Public Higher Education 15, 23. In the 
quoted portion, Professor Kauper is referring to 
the common State constitutional language forbid- 
ding use of tax-raised funds for “sectarian instruc- 
tion,” but the statement is also applicable to fed- 
eral constitutional limitations. 
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So much for a brief look at the third 
element of religious freedom: “the state 
must not join in the establishment of reli- 
gion or religious institutions.” 


IV. Lrve-DRAWING STANDARDS 


In regard to all three elements of religious 
reedom, the business of line-drawing, de- 
termining at what point improper interfer- 
ence with religious liberty begins and de- 
sirable governmental activity ends, is very 
lifficult. It requires intelligence, perspec- 

and sense. In close cases, 
reasonable men may be expected to differ, 
as reasonable Supreme Court judges have 


differed 


tive 


common 


So far as federal control of state activity 
in this area is concerned, I would suggest 
that it is wise to allow the states some lee- 


way. The states should be permitted to ex- 


sasonable discretion in fitting their 


conduct to local conditions and local senti- 
ment. State action should be struck down 
by the 14th amendment only when it be- 
es unreasonable and outrageous; when in 
the words of Cardozo it becomes inconsist- 
ent with a “scheme of ordered liberty.”5? 
In uttering thest words, Mr. Justice Car- 
dozo was repudiating the contention that, 
Whatever would be a violation of the 
original bill of rights (Amendments I to 
VIII) if done by the federal government is 
now equally unlawful by force of the Four- 
teenth Amendment if done by a state.”** | 
believe, then, that to speak of the first 
amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion as “made applicable to the states by 
he Fourteenth’** as Mr. Justice Black did 
in the Everson case or to speak of the four- 
teenth amendment as “incorporating” or “in- 
cluding” the first, as has now become the 
fashion, is, in this context, misleading and 
undesirable. Governmental interference with 
one of the three elements of religious free- 
dom on a federal, nation-wide scale may be 
inreasonable, but similar state action in ac- 


“82Pglko vv. 
(1937). 
337d, at 323 
84Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U.S. 1, 8 
(1947). 


Connecticut, 


302 US. 319, 325 


cordance with local conditions and local sen- 
timent may be quite reasonable. 

There are some cases where states should 
not have such latitude. When the religious 
activity involved is the communication of 
religious ideas, when free speech is also at 
stake, then I think it proper to speak in 
terms of a requirement for “a grave and 
immediate danger”®’ before governmental 
interference is permitted; I think it proper 
to look with a jaundiced eye on all “prior 
licensing”** of free expression. But outside 
of this merged freedom of speech-freedom 
of religion area, I think it unwise to speak 
in such rigid terms. 


V. EXERCISE OF CONSTITUTIONALLY 
PERMISSIBLE LEGISLATIVE DISCRETION. 


No matter what view is taken of the ap- 
plicable constitutional standards, however, it 
is certain that there will be an area where 
state legislatures will be free to act foolishly. 
It is here, where constitutional protection is 
not available, that we as citizens must be 
especially vigilant to see to it that consti- 
tutionally permissible legislative discretion 
is exercised sensibly. 


I would suggest as a standard of legisla- 
tive action, that we seek only to enact laws 
which, viewed as objectively as possible, 
tend to the demonstrable good of all, reserv- 
ing to each individual the right to live up 
to what he considers “higher” standards of 
conduct in his own personal affairs. I think 
that the distinction which Bertrand Russell 
has drawn between the “taboo” and the 
“utilitarian” evaluation of rules of conduct** 
has merit. In shaping rules of conduct 
which are to be enforced with all the power 
of the state, it is unwise to legislate our 
taboos and fail to ask ourselves whether we 
can accomplish any good or prevent any 
evil by our laws. 


There are many contemporary problems 
which we must approach with a full realiza- 


35West Virginia Board of Education v. Bar- 
nette, 319 U.S. 624, 639 (1943). 

36Schneider v. State, 308 U.S. 147, 165 (1939). 

387Book Review, 10 Stan. L. Rev. 382 (1958). 
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tion of their practical aspects; with a full 
awareness of the results we are achieving or 
can achieve in dealing with the problems. 
Birth control, punishment of sexual deviates, 
euthanasia, standards of criminal responsi- 
bility — these are problems which call for 
a calm, pragmatic approach, not religious 
dogma. Does it make any sense, for in- 
stance, to retain a standard of criminal re- 
sponsibility which psychologists have demon- 
strated is without a rational basis and de- 
fend its retention on the ground that any 
lesser standard would deny “free will”? 


VI. DANGERS OF LEGISLATING OUR 
TABOOS. 


Why restrict ourselves to such a prag- 
matic, utilitarian approach? What is wrong 
with legislating our religious beliefs pure 
and simple so long as these beliefs are com- 
mon to the Judaeo-Christian heritage? Be- 
cause it is but a series of steps, perhaps im- 
perceptibly taken, but ineluctable once be- 
gun, from enforcement of ubiquitous taboos 
to enforcement of the taboos of the majority 
on an unwilling minority. In the words 
of the late Justice Jackson: “The day that 
this country ceases to be free for irreligion 
it will cease to be free for religion — ex- 
cept for the sect that can win political 


power.”** 
VII. CONCLUSION. 


Briefly, then, a complete divorcing of re- 
ligious views and teaching from secular af- 
fairs is neither possible nor desirable. What 
is desirable is that every care be taken to 
avoid setting up official standards of con- 
duct which cannot be justified by as ra- 
tional and objective a utilitarian appraisal 
as can be made in good faith by men who 
are not bigots or fools. To do less than this 
is to invite an end to religious liberty. 


88Zorach v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 306, 325 (1951) 
(dissenting opinion) . 
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_ EDITOR'S REPORT, Il 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION among Protestants in 
England normally refers to religious instruction in 
the state-supported schools, or occasionally in pri- 
vate and church-related schools. Among Catholics 
it means catechetical instruction or the religious 
implications of secular subjects as taught in Catho- 
lic schools. Among Jews, it usually means some 
kind of special instruction outside of school. Rarely 
does it refer to what goes on in Church or Syna- 
gogzue 

The heart of the matter is the Education Act of 
1944; which makes religious instruction and wor- 
ship compulsory in all state-supported schools. Stu- 
dents can be withdrawn from these classes by re- 
quest of the parents, but this rarely occurs. Each 
county creates its own syllabus of instruction, and 
there is close cooperation between counties and 
with the Institute of Religious Education. Some 
of the best educators in the Protestant churches, 
including Basi] Yeaxlee and W. Roy Niblett, have 
worked on these syllabuses. Programs have been 
set up in all teacher training colleges for the train- 
ing of religious specialists and for the religious 
training of teachers whose specialties are other 
subjects. 

Much care has been given to the period of wor- 
ship required by the Act of 1944. Books of wor- 
ship have been prepared which seem to be relevant 
to the students, using modern translations of the 
Bible, good hymns, and suitable prayers. However, 
little training is provided for the leaders and what 
happens is in the hands of the principal. In some 
cases, most of the time is used for announcements 

i assembly business. At its best, it is worship- 
ful in a non-denominational way. 

Thanks to Clifford Jones, editor of Religion in 
Education who is at the Institute of Education at 
the University at Leeds, I had the opportunity to 
see classes in action in two modern secondary 
lent to our high schools but lim- 
ited to those not preparing for the university). 
I watched a brilliant teacher, who was also the 
headmaster, k with fourth-formers (14 year 

lds) on the relation of the concepts of space and 
ime to their idea of God. He obtained genuine 
1 the boys (the girls seemed to be 
were willing to struggle with the prob- 
| enough knowledge of space and 
the In this school, almost 
the faculty was willing and able 

instruction, although the head- 
t all of it. 


schools (equiva 


icipation f 


lem and who 


issue. 


hool, the teacher was a specialist 
n, and his teaching was related to 
be a Christian in the world today. 
; primarily Biblical and followed 
sely. I also observed a class of 
ts, taught by a woman, in which 


hurchma 


hat it means t 


there was enthusiastic participation. Here was 
traditional teaching at its best, but I could not be 
sure how relevant it was to the ideas of the pupils. 


OF COURSE, all religious instruction is not at 
such a high level. There are some leaders who 
have serious doubts about the entire program. Mar- 
jorie Reeves of St. Anne’s College, Oxford, be- 
lieves that education is what happens in commu- 
nity, and she is doubtful about the quality of the 
community provided by secular schools in terms of 
Christian goals. S. R. Woods, headmaster of a 
grammar school (equivalent to our high school 
but limited to those preparing for university) in 
Bristol, feels that the syllabus represents the think- 
ing of only a fraction of the people, and further- 
more is not relevant to the present age. The prob- 
lem, as he sees it, lies in the development of the 
“technical man,” and to this man the kind of Chris- 
tianity found in the syllabus has nothing to say. 
Woods believes that the syllabus must be followed 
closely, which makes it somewhat wooden. But 
Basil Jones, who trains religious specialists at Ab- 
erystwyth, says that the syllabus is to be used pri- 
marily as a guide and that the teacher is free to 
handle the material to suit the needs of the pupils. 

There is, however, great dissatisfaction with the 
syllabuses, which are far too full and too content- 
centered to be of much real value. They place the 
emphasis on the Biblical content, with no concern 
for theological interpretation or for church history. 
Committees are constantly at work revising them, 
but the fundamental question of whether a syllabus 
is an adequate guide-line has not been faced. The 
best evaluation of the whole program is found in 
W. Roy Niblett’s Christian Education in a Secular 
Society (Oxford, 1960). 


AN INTERVIEW with five teachers of religion in 
a church-related secondary modern school added 
to my impression that too much emphasis is placed 
on information. We were discussing Christian ed- 
ucation in terms of the significance of community, 
and I was pointing to the fact that the quality of 
the community was essential to effective nurture. 
But all five refused to see or admit this point and 
returned to their problem of how to communicate 
the content of the syllabus effectively. This point 
of view was underscored by the director of reli- 
gious education in a diocese, who said that the 
Sunday school was a failure and that the whole 
emphasis of the church should be on religious in- 
struction in the schools. 

The weakness of this position is demonstrated 
in a doctoral dissertation by Kenneth E. Hyde: 
The Communication of Religious Ideas and Atti- 
tudes Among Secondary School Children (Univer- 
sity of Birmingham, 1959, unpublished). Hyde's 
conclusion is that the retention of religious knowl- 

(continued on page 451) 
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SYMPOSIUM 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN EUROPE 


During the editor's sabbatical leave, he met many outstanding religious educators. 
Some of them have written articles especially for RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
describing some special interest of theirs which will enlarge our scope of think- 


ing in the United States. 


The recovery of religious life emorg the Jews of Europe is one of the 
exciting post-war stories. The Rabbi of Brussels tells this story in terms 


of what has happened in Belgium. 


JEWISH LIFE AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN BELGIUM 


Marc Kohlenberg 
Rabbi of Brussels 


Translated by Gene M. Tucker 
Yale Divinity School 


5 ig FORMS of the Jewish life, such as it 
presently exists in Europe in general 


and in Belgium in particular, are condi- 
tioned by ideological and demographic cir- 
cumstances, but equally, and perhaps chief- 
ly, by historic and political circumstances. 

At the Centenary Congress of the Uni- 
versal Israelite Alliance, which was held re- 
cently in Paris at the hall of UNESCO, Vice 
Admiral Louis Kahn, presiding over a col- 
loquy on the problem of tolerance, was able 
to say by way of conclusion, that the Jews 
were comparable to the white mice used in 
the submarines. When they are agitated, 
it for the 
thinness of air is dangerously near. Like- 
wise when the Jews are uneasy somewhere 
in the world, may be that 
liberty there is disappearing 

Unfortunately the crews of Europe did not 
take into account the signal of alarm and 
no one knows the number of 


one certain 


the boats and 
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that, even more impressive, of white mice, 
ingulfed by the tornado of Nazism. 

The political conditions resulting from 
the bloody Hitlerite persecution have in ef- 
fect completely unsettled the Jewish com- 
rounities in all the countries of Europe. By 
physical extermination they have placed an 
end to the more dense and more flourishing 
centers of Jewish culture and religion in 
Central and Eastern Europe. They have 
amputated the precious organs of the nu- 
merically smaller communities of Western 
Europe. In the history of European Judaism 
one must henceforth distinguish two periods 
distinctly separated by the racist cataclysm. 


I 


FOLLOWING THE war it was necessary 
everywhere to begin again from zero. The 
surviving Jews were dispersed, the institu- 
tions dismantled, the religious heads and 
the lay leaders decimated. In most of the 
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ouildings of worship and the 
estroyed. One could wonder 
in these conditions if there was any chance 
for the survivors to restore the ruins in order 
to set off toward a new existence. 

One must say, to the honor of European 
Judaism, that every place where the fury of 
the woodcutters had allowed a stump to 
stand, these courageously sprouted forth new 
as the terebinth and the oak, of 


} 


countries the | 
1 


schools were « 


1 Spee ks. 

f reconstruction it has been 
aided materially and morally by American 
Judaism, which owed it previously its sub- 
sistence and its best inspiration. This is a 
debt of gratitude which American Judaism 
is anxious to repay, as Rabbi Lee Yung of 
New York had said at the European Confer- 
ence of Jewish Education of the American 
Joint Distribution Committee, which was 
held in Paris in 1956. 


After these considerations, here are some 
words on the general situation of Judaism 
in continental Europe before the war. 

One could distinguish there the Russo- 
Polish center and ethnic and cultural reser- 
voir, where lived half of the Jews of the 
world more or less turned in upon them- 
selves. These dense masses led in fact almost 
the existence of a national minority, going 
hand in hand with a system of education 
and of primitive religious life, taking its 
sources essentially from the ancient Jewish 
tradition. 

The six hundred thousand Jews of Ger- 
many, on the contrary, inspired by previous 
examples, attempted a synthesis of the Jew- 
ish spiritual heritage with the values of 
western civilization. They ended in diver- 
gent philosophical tendencies. Three schools 
of theology thus were born, dividing Ger- 
man Judaism into Orthodox, Conservative, 
and Reformed communities, which wished 
to be distinct only for the sake of religious 
affiliation. 

French Judaism, numerically much weaker, 
followed the same tendency, with, however, 
this difference, that its leaders resolutely 
conceived of themselves as laymen in the 
best Jacobin tradition concerning the secu- 
lar order, whereas its religious institutions 
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were rather traditionalistic, following the 
example of its ministers of worship moulded 
by the Rabbinic School of France. 


II 


BELGIAN JUDAISM, the object of the pres- 
ent article, composed — apart from a Seph- 
ardic minority coming from nearby Holland 
— Jews originating from the three centers 
mentioned, celebrated recently the one 
hundred fiftieth anniversary of its legal 
recognition and of the official organization 
of its worship by the decree of Napoleon in 
1808. 

Numerically weak at its beginning — it 
numbered some six thousand people, coming 
in part from the neighboring regions — it 
increased toward the end of the last century 
by the confluence of the Russian Jews flee- 
ing the pogroms and, after the First World 
War, by the arrival of the Jews of Central 
Europe and more recently by the German 
refugees. The liberal and hospitable policy 
of Belgium permitted a number of these 
refugees to take up residence in the coun- 
try, where they soon came numerically to 
surpass by far the indigenous Jewish com- 
munity. 

It is estimated that in 1940, there were 
90,000 Jews in Belgium, of whom 55,000 
were in Antwerp and 30,000 in Brussels. 

In Antwerp they lived principally from 
the diamond cutting industry, which they 
had introduced and fully developed there, 
contributing thus to the prosperity of the 
city. This economic self-sufficiency brought 
with it a cultural autonomy. Antwerp was 
an enclave of East European Judaism on 
Flemish soil. The religious inheritance had 
been maintained without apparent effort, in 
a natural manner. In Brussels on the con- 
trary they practiced all of the trades. They 
developed chiefly small industry; they were 
workmen, artisans, small businessmen and 
merchants. Mingling with the indigenous 
population, they adopted in part their men- 
tality; it was this which posed problems of 
adaptation in the cultural domain as well 
as the religious. 

Jewish iife was organized either in the 
communities, to which each is free to ad- 
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here and of which almost all are to this day 
affiliated with the Central Consistory hav- 
ing its seat in Brussels; or in the independ- 
ent, mutual, cooperative, Zionist or cultural 
associations which were formed according 
to the origins and the affinities of their 
adherents. 

THE RELIGIOUS education gravitated 
around these communities and constituted 
their essential prerogative. Various projects 
responded to the social problems posed by 
the population. They were autonomous, for 
legal reasons, but in fact the most important 
ones were patronized by the communities 
and managed by their directors. 

The occupation of Belgium put an end 
to all these activities. Half of the Jewish 
population took refuge in France, from 
which a great part was deported. Of the 
other half, remaining in Belgium, 25,437 
people, men, women, and children, were de- 
ported. The synagogues of Antwerp were 
burned, the property everywhere despoiled. 
All Jewish life had ceased in the country. 

At the liberation there were altogether 
18,000 Jews in Belgium, having succeeded, 
in great measure thanks to the complicity of 
the population, in escaping the enemy hold. 

The survivors, aided by those who re- 
turned to the country, harnessed themselves 
immediately to the work of reconstruction. 
A great number of displaced persons were 
received into Belgium. 

The destitution of the indigenous Jewish 
population and the arrival of a body of im- 
migrants almost as large posed problems, 
which were resolved in Brussels by the social 
project called Aid to the Israelite Victims 
of the War or AIVG, thanks to the sub- 
sidies of the American JOINT, which also 
made possible the creation of orphanages, 
where the children of deported parents were 
sheltered and raised. 

Today these orphanages are closed, the 
social projects have considerably reduced 
their activity, the Jewish population having 
been able to re-enter the current of the na- 
tional economy, except for the aged or sick 
people, irremediably weakened by the war. 

PARALLELING the economic life the 
spiritual reconstruction was pursued. In 
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Brussels, the synagogues having been spared, 
the communities were able to renew im- 
mediately their religious activity, organizing 
worship and religious instruction. In Ant- 
werp it was necessary to rebuild entirely. 

It is estimated presently that the Jewish, 
population of Belgium is 35,000 people, of 
whom 20,000 are in Brussels and 13,000 in 
Antwerp. 

There exist eleven communities affiliated 
with the Central Consistory and officially 
recognized in Belgium, of which three are 
in Brussels, three in Antwerp, and the rest 
in the provinces. In the cities mentioned 
there exists furthermore a series of inde- 
pendent chapels. By means of contributing, 
each one has the right to belong freely to 
the community of his choice. This is in 
order to organize the worship, to facilitate 
religious practice, and to dispense instruc- 
tion and religious education. 

The communities, except in the provinces, 
have at their head a Rabbi, their spiritual 
leader. He is assisted by one or more min- 
The com- 


isters qualified in worship. 
munity is administered by a president and 


a council of lay members. The religious 
instruction is usually given in complement- 
ary courses Sunday and Thursday, in order to 
prepare for the religious initiation of young 
people at the age of thirteen. 


Ill 


The Israelite Central Consistory of Bel- 
gium, having its sea: in Brussels, near the 
principal community of this city, is made 
up of delegates of the different communi- 
ties, who elect the Chief Rabbi of Belgium 
and the lay president of the Central Con- 
sistory. The Central Consistory represents 
the Israelite religion to the authority of the 
country. It is by its agency that the Min- 
ister of Justice communicates with the com- 
munities, takes mote of the naming of 
ministers of worship paid by his care and 
accords his subsidy tor the other needs of 
worship, in a rather small proportion. 

The Central Consistory allows the great- 
est possible religious and administrative au- 
tonomy to the communities under its juris- 
diction. Belgian Judaism, it has been seen, 
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is in effect of composite origin. While con- 
serving its original tendencies, it allows 
those brought in by the most recent strata. 
On the whole the communities of Antwerp 
are of Orthodox persuasion, those of Brus- 
sels and the provinces on the whole Con- 
servative, of traditionalist character, beside 
an important Orthodox minority implanted 
principally since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. 

If in the last century the Rabbinic body, 
then reduced, came from France, it has been 
recruited since that time from the three cen- 
ters, mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. To these are coming to be added 
of late Israel and the United States. How- 
ever, the principal community of Brussels, 
seat of the Central Consistory and of the 
Chief Rabbinate, maintains in this respect 
some ties of spiritual affinity with French 
Judaism since its emancipation, occurring at 
the beginning of the last century. Its Rabbis 
and the Chief Rabbi are as a general rule 
products of the Rabbinic School of France. 

AN IMPORTANT prerogative of the Cen- 
tral Consistory, exercised in fact by the Chief 
Rabbi of Belgium, is the organization of 
religious instruction in the public secondary 
It is especially a question of the 
public secondary schools and the state sup- 
ported secondary schools, attended by the 
boys and girls from twelve to eighteen years 


schools. 


A 
] 
Ol 


d who are preparing to enter the univer- 
sity. The students there have the option to 
decide in favor of a course in religion or one 
in moral obligations. Whatever may be the 
students enrolled for these 
ure entitled to two hours of 
religion or morals per week and per class. 
About twenty Israelite professors of religion, 
the state, give these courses 
schools of the country to 
idred pupils, of whom three 
in Brussels. Usually the 
the Israelite students choose 
the course in religion. 


number of 


courses, they 


paid Dy 


fourths are f 


great majority of 


On the other hand, religious or moral in- 
not obligatory in the primary 
ls, managed by the municipalities, and 
religious instruction cannot 
here, except for rare exceptions. 


truction 1S 


Since the recent conclusion of the “Scho- 
lastic Pact” which forsees subsidies for the 
free schools, new possibilities are open like- 
wise for religious teaching in the primary 
schools. 

The new scholastic pact will have all 
kinds of good effects eventually on the Jew- 
ish schools, one of which is found in Brus- 
sels and two others, very important, in Ant- 
werp. One thousand seven hundred chil- 
dren attend them, from kindergarten up to 
classes in rhetoric which terminate the sec- 
ondary instruction. 

Conforming to the legal provisions, these 
schools are independent of the religious 
communities, but in fact they enjoy their 
moral patronage. They are financed by the 
parents, by some sympathizing members, by 
some subsidies — for the moment weak — 
of the state and by others coming from 
Jews’ projects, one of which is JOINT. 

The religious instruction is very full 
Twelve to twenty hours per week are in ef- 
fect consecrated to Jewish subjects. It is 
from these schools which must come the 
future cadres of the community, both reli- 
gious as well as lay. 

Beside these schools, there exists in each 
city youth movements and patronages teach- 
ing Jewish subjects. The number of young 
people which they include is probably evalu- 
ated in Brussels at.about seven hundred, 
comprising also those who attend the courses 
of religion established by the communities, 
and the public secondary schools. The 
knowledge dispensed is rather rudimentary, 
the accent in these movements being placed 
on education which is, for the most part, of 
Zionist inspiration. 

FOR THE YOUNG people of post-school 
age, for those who attend the university and 
for the adults, there exists in Brussels the 
Conference of Jewish History and Litera- 
ture, founded by Franz Philippsen, president 
of the community of Brussels, as well as 
Mendra, which pursues identical ends. The 
founder of Menora is Professor Ch. Perol- 
man, presently dean of the faculty of phi- 
losophy at the Free University of Brussels. 
The Jewish Students of Belgium and other 
cultural groupings organize as well confer- 
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ences and seminars. The similar cultural 
associations of Antwerp place the accent on 
Biblical, Rabbinical or theological studies 
properly so called. In this last city the 
Schools of High Talmudic Studies exercise 
an important influence on the life of the 
religious elite and in a certain measure on 
all the community. 

It appeared, however, that there existed 
a hiatus at the level of adolescence which 
ran the risk of preventing the young people 
from joining the community of the adults. 
In order to remedy this danger a Youth 
Center was created in Brussels with the ma- 
terial aid of the Conference of Material 
Claims. This center has already succeeded 
in recruiting more than five hundred partici- 
pating members, over eighteen years old. It 
has unfolded an intense cultural, artistic, 
sporting and recreational activity which has 
placed it at the head of similar institutions 
existing in the country. The number of its 
adherents does not cease to grow 

Israelite religious broadcasts take place 


several times each year on the wave lengths 
of the National Belgian Broadcasting Insti- 
tute by the courtesy of the Central Consist- 


ory. It enjoys general favor through the 
quality of the religious music, sung by the 
First Cantor of the Great Synagogue of 
Brussels, and the religious themes developed 
by the Rabbi and the lay members of the 
community. Furthermore, the creation of 
an Institute of High Jewish Studies con- 
nected to a Belgian university is considered 
for the very near future. 

Fraternal interreligious relations exist. It 
is thus that R. P. Riquet appeared on the 
rostrom of the Menora, whereas the presi- 
dent of the Protestant Synod of Belgium 
took the floor of the Philippsen Conference. 
I myself have had the honor to speak re- 
cently before the Pastors Association of the 
Protestant Churches of Brussels. 


IV 


IN SUMMARY it may be said that Belgian 
Judaism, and particularly that of Brussels, 
finds itself presently in the stage which 
Judaism in the United States passed through 
about the beginning of the present cen- 
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tury; it constitutes a community in gesta- 
tion. But there is this difference however: 
There exists in Belgium an old structure of 
religious community on the one hand, and 
on the other hand European Judaism has 
not yet recovered from the violent trauma 
caused by the Hitlerite nightmare. From 
this comes a certain physical weariness: and 
spiritual disorder among certain ones. 

Belgian Judaism does not lack, however, 
courageous men of constructive spirit, such 
as Lieutenant General Ernest Wiener, re- 
turned from captivity, and his successor, 
Professor Max Gottschalk, presidents of the 
Central Consistory, and Paul Philippsen, 
president of the community of Brussels. 
With the surviving Rabbis of the com- 
munity — Chief Rabbi Joseph Wiener hav- 
ing died during deportation — they have 
accomplished a remarkable task of religious, 
social and cultural restoration of the Judaism 
of Brussels in particular. 


These efforts have already borne fruit. 
Materially convalescing, Belgian Judaisin is 
aware of the extent of the spiritual task 
which yet remains for it to accomplish. If 
the Center of Jewish Social Projects in Brus- 
sels takes on each year more scope, without 
yet satisfying the needs of a pauperism — 
which, however, continues to diminish; if 
the buildings of worship are reconstructed 
in Antwerp; if beautiful schools exist in 
each city and the construction of a Jewish 
secondary school is projected as well in Brus- 
sels; if Homes for the Retired have just been 
finished in the two cities, all with the fi- 
nancial collaboration of the Claims Confer- 
ence; if a good number of cultural, philan- 
throphic and pro-Israeli projects are active 
with a growing success; it may be affirmed 
that in the religious domain and particularly 
in that of religious education, great progress 
has yet to be made, in depth as well as in 
extent, in order that the future of the com- 
munity may be considered as morally guar- 
anteed. 

The responsible people of Belgian Ju- 
daism know that the East European reser- 
voir, which in the past cast its full excess 
into the unsteady communities of the West, 
is forever exhausted. Polish Judaism is 
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exterminated. No sign of life comes from 
Russian Judaism, gagged, cut off from its 
brothers in religion by the implacable iron 
curtain. German Judaism, which previously 
exercised a certain spiritual influence on the 
communities of Europe, is no more. That 
of England is retrenched into itself in its 
insular life 

THERE REMAINS French Judaism, which 
has become numerically and spiritually the 
pre-eminent center of Jewish life in Europe. 
yputated of a third of its effec- 
tive force, it presents signs of a remarkable 
renai especially in the religious do- 
A new generation of dynamic Rabbis 
and chaplains is coming out of the rejuve- 
nated Rabbinical School. The Normal School 
of Professors and of Ministers of Worship 
The Institute of Hebraic 
near the University of Strasburg 
mould specialists in Jewish instruction. A 
of thinkers, writers, and jour- 
ss themselves in the Jewish 
Several groups edit books of 
erudition, popularization, academic manuals 
or books for the use of the young people. 

Belgian Judaism of the French school, 


Although an 
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main 
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constellation 
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which conserves spiritual relations very con- 
sistent with French Judaism, feels a benefi- 
cent stimulation from this living and en- 
terprising neighbor. It accepts with grati- 
tude the generous material and moral co- 
operation which comes to it from the Jewish 
community of America. The moral influ- 
ence of the revived State of Israel is con- 
siderably stimulating and is also expected 
to have most fortunate effects in the 
spiritual domain. But Belgian Judaism 
counts primarily on the living forces which 
it conceals in its own heart; it counts on 
its young people to rise again from its ashes 
and to finish its re-erection in its country 
traditionally favorable to religious liberties, 
with a dynamism not shackling the human 
personality and spiritual aspirations. 


As the president of the Central Consistory 
said in the course of the religious ceremony 
of the one hundred fiftieth anniversary, hon- 
ored by the presence of Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth in the Synagogue of Brussels: 


“It is with confidence that we look on the 
future of Belgian Judaism, which has stable 


- foundations and solid supports.” 
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The co-director of one of Germany’s Academies describes the work be- 
ing done among adults in a significant post-war development. 


Hans Bolewski 


o-director of the 


LUTHERISCHE RUNDSCHAU) 


The Public Task: Impact or Education? 


\ N EVANGELICAL ACADEMY is a confer- 
i ence center, run by a church or a 
Christian group and inviting to its various: 
meetings preferably non-theologians for a 
period of three or four days to discuss topics 

lic importance. Of course this is a 
| description indicating sim- 
ply a few external data. The name is ap- 
plied only to the German institutions, which 


1 


rather superrici 


Evangelical Academy, Loccum, Germany; editor of THE LUTHERAN WORLD 


originated in the last fifteen years; they 
share however the emphasis in their work 
with many of the Christian Laymen’s Cen- 
ters which can be found now almost all 
over the world. And in an ecumenical per- 
spective the rise of this new branch in the 
life and work of the Church is certainly a 
symptom characterizing a new situation be- 
tween Church and world. Everywhere the 
churches discover an urgent. need for the 
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cooperation of responsible laymen. The 
Christian witness evidently has a stronger 
appeal on modern men, if it comes from a 
lay Christian in however imperfect theo- 
logical terminology it may be expressed. 
An imperfect though original, or at least 
seemingly original, language is in matters 
of faith preferred to the perfect clichés of 
our traditional theological vocabulary. This 


is certainly one of the main impulses for the 
establishment of all these lay institutes. 


From this point of view, they can there- 
fore also be regarded as homes of religious 
adult education in the wider sense of the 
word, and it is certainly more than a mere 
coincidence that in “the Director's Associa- 
tion of Laymen’s Colleges in Europe” (Ger- 
man title: “Leiterkreis der Evangelischen 
Akademien und Laieninstute in Europa”) 
the Scandinanvian members are all off- 
springs of that great enterprise in religious 
adult education which is closely connected 
with the name of N.FS. Grundtvig and 
which through its program of folk-high 
schools has influenced also other European 
countries, especially northern Germany. 

On the other hand, at least in the first 
years of their existence, the German Acad- 
emies and those who were responsible for 
their work gave very little thought to what 
might have been discovered as a common 
ancestry with the folk-high schools. In fact 
one did not even give much thought to re- 
ligious education or to adult education. The 
program of Grundtvig had been adopted by 
the German church only in certain rural 
parts, but it had had its main influence on 
a group of leading educational reformers 
who in the twenties laid the foundation to 
what became. the organized system of adult 
education in Germany. One may say that in 
this group in which many came from the 
school of the philosopher Wilhelm Dilthey 
the thoughts of Schleiermacher were partly 
brought to a fruition in the 2( 
But it is one of the tragedies of our latest 
church history that by that there 
seemed to be no possibility of an even 
critical integration of Schleiermacher into 
the development of theological thinking of 
the present. The theological inability over 


th. century. 


time 
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against this and many other impulses of 
especially the nineteenth century did lead 
Protestants in Germany to a certain suspi- 
cion towards organizations and institutions 
working in the field of adult education. In 
fact not even the name has ever become 
popular among Protestant Christians, and 
only very few realized that the church has 
in all countries performed an educational 
task and that it had to find the means for 
it also with regard to the present generation, 
if it wanted to be a meaningful church. 

In search of a place for the church in the 
modern world, the current thinking went 
however more in the direction of how to 
make a public impact than on how to en- 
gage in a public education. This is under- 
standable and will have analogies in most 
European countries. Historically this mod- 
etn world had to fight for its liberties 
against much clerical resistance, and the 
struggle for institutional autonomy was oft- 
en based on theories of ideological auton- 
omy, especially and most far reaching in 
the field of education. On the other hand 
there seemed to be a demand for the church 
even after this new world had emerged. In 
spite of scarce church attendance and little 
Christian practice there has always been a 
general loyalty to the church which finds 
its expression in an — however — largely 
inactive church membership and in an ob- 
servation of general church traditions and 
habits. Therefore there seemed to be an 
urgency to bridge the gulf between nominal 
Christianity and active participation in the 
life of the congregation. 

ONE MAY SAY that all efforts of the 
church in the last decades and especially in 
the last fifteen years have been focussed on 
this particular problem. Perhaps the Evan- 
gelical Academies are in this respect the 
most remarkable effort, but one should list 
here also other important activities, with 
which the church has appeared in the public, 
ic. the establishment of a very effective 
news service and the foundation of two 
Christian weeklies with a circulation that 
reaches many more readers than those who 
are reached by the actual church papers. 
One should mention a real concern of the 
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church for radio and television. The K#r- 
chentag has been able to arouse great public 
interest and has so far successfully tackled 
the increasingly difficult problem to hold in 
the frame of a mass gathering lectures and 
discussions on a sometimes rather high level. 

All this was made possible by the great 
public confidence which the church found 
in the years after the last war. It was one of 
the few institutions which had preserved a 
certain amount of integrity in the recent 
past but nevertheless never refused to 
identify itself with the life, the defeat and 
the guilt of the German nation. There was 
a real hunger for a confidential talk on what 
had happened and what was to be done; 
there was a desire to meet with men of 
other and often opponent groups, organiza- 
tions or interests. And the church provided 
for this all through the 
An institution sprang out of a 
spontaneous need. Was this need going to 
last, and what development would the insti- 
tution take in the future? 


me § ppt yrtun ity 


Acé demies 


The New Situation 

ONE DISCOVERS today a certain general 
awareness for the fact that the chapter of 
church history which was opened in 1945 
is being brought to a close. One feels it in 
the work of the Academies, and almost 
everybody who has been involved in this 
history feels the need to draw a balance and 
to look for a new orientation. In summar- 
izing the results of the efforts of these 
years it is possible to say that they will 
certainly leave a mark on the spiritual and 
cultural life of this century, though what 
they were aiming at, i.e. a new positive rela- 
tion of public and church life, of the politi- 
cal and religious community, has not been 
achieved and seems to be further away than 
ever. Though this is now often expressed in 
terms of sharp disappointment both within 
and without the church, it must not be for- 
gotten that for the first time in our modern 
era our contemporaries see a new picture of 
the church. 

A few remarks, may be given to charac- 
terize the new perspective in which the 
church is being seen: One begins to under- 


stand that theology is not an outdated pre- 
scientific enterprise which is therefore neces- 
sarily in constant conflict and contradiction 
with science. The old suspicion of the 
limitation of scientific freedom by clerical 
barriers is replaced by a new openness for 
the dialogue and even for the discovery of 
science’s own uncontrolled dogmatic pre- 
suppositions. 


It has also become clear that the church 
cannot be identified with a particular poli- 
tical system or with a particular group or 
party in the social and political world. The 
famous alliance between throne and altar 
and the hardly less fatal identification of 
Christianity with political or ideological con- 
servativism seems to be a matter of the re- 
mote past, and the existence of a Christian 
Democratic party has never led to the same 
amount of exclusiveness with which in the 
twenties it was assumed that a Christian 
would always support a policy of the right 
and that it would be impossible for him to 
vote for or even to be a member of a So- 
cialist party. 


A third positive element in this new re- 
lation between the church and its environ- 
ment is the almost universal recognition of 
the relevance of the religious realm. Reli- 
gion appears to be of vital importance for 
the humanity of man. It is the sole possi- 
bility to limit power whenever a sudden in- 
crease makes this power go beyond human 
control and threatens the society or the in- 
dividual by being manipulated through 
leaders or organizers without conscience or 
responsibility. Religion in this sense is 
necessarily understood not as an inbred hu- 
man faculty, but as a grace which man has 
to receive from God. Different from the 
idealistic interpretation of religion the new 
attitude demands for religious institutions 
who are able to feed man’s faith and to 
equip him against the many dangers which 
he has to face in his life. 


If in spite of all these achievements the 
present situation is characterized by a seri- 
ous disappointment; the reasons for this 
disappointment are to be found not in dif- 
ferent basic principles, but in frictions and 
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frustrations coming out of the institutions 
and traditions of European Protestantism. 
For these institutions have been regarded 
ever since the political theory of absolutism 
as sections of the state and the development 
has been one of increasing centralization. 
The separation of church and state after 
1918 changed the character of the old “con- 
sistories” only vis @ vis the political au- 
thorities, but the influence of central church 
offices — sometimes with new names, some- 
times with new forms or organization — 
on the individual congregation became even 
stronger, and the financial tasks, of eg., 
church reconstruction after the last war have 
added new weight to an administrative ma- 
chinery. If the average man speaks of the 
church, he almost unavoidably thinks of this 
machinery and its functionaries. In all ec- 
clesiological theories of Protestantism the 
congregation appears as the important ele- 
ment; in the life of the church this con- 
gregation and its meaning is to be dis- 
covered only with difficulties. “A perfect 
church administration is able to hide even 
the fact that a congregation has ceased to 
live,” runs an ironic saying. 

In this situation almost all efforts of the 
organized church to become more relevant 
to the present age have failed in a very spe- 
cific sense; a clever organization, modern 
evangelistic efforts, the use of the means of 
mass communication, speakers who are out- 
standing in handling the microphone, — 
and yet the local congregation has not wid- 
ened its outreach to the wide parish of the 
many thousands who do not participate in 
and usually do not even know of its life. In 
fact parish ministers often complain that 
the great church organizations of men, 
youth, women (evangelism, stewardship, 
etc.), which try after the inherent trend in 
our churches to centralize their own activi- 
ties for a whole region in one office, are 
less of a help and more of a hindrance, as 
they impose conditions on its work, which 
may not fit with the local situation. At any 
rate the many efforts to activate the con- 
gregation are liable to create more a hectic 
than an active life, and with the dependence 
of the parish on central financing the parish- 
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ioners are led more to a passive than to a 
spontaneous attitude. 

On the other hand, a recent demoscopic 
study with tests and interviews on a large 
and representative group among West- 
German youth has revealed a situation which 
will be more or less the same also in other 
age groups. It has shown the existence of 
a “church between the churches” (“Zwisch- 
enkirche”), as the comment of the results of 
the study terms it: One accepts the truth 
of the church without knowing how to 
practice a life in the light of this truth; it 
is the religious tragedy of those who want 
to be pious without the ability or perhaps 
even the possibility to act accordingly.’ It is 
natural that in such a situation the existing 
church is seen with eyes that are at the 
same time full of hope and full of suspicion. 
Something is expected of the church that is 
different from what one expects of other 
organizations. But the expectation turns 
immediately into harsh criticism, when one 
discovers a well oiled perfectly running, but 
soulless machine instead of all one thought 
the church might be. 

Maybe the demands raised towards the 
church are too high, maybe the Protestant 
elements which are still inherent in our gen- 
eral education have led to an image of a 
religious community as it never existed and 
will never be achieved in history. Maybe 
the main task of responsible Christians is 
not only to try and raise the quality of the 
different forms and activities of the church, 
but also to show to all those, who ask for 
the church, that any response to their ques- 
tion must necessarily involve the obedient 
acceptance of this body with its human 
frailty and the doubtful and dangerous 
trends that come out of its history. Nobody 
has a relation to any community in this 
world, if he has no understanding of its 
past, and that means also of its guilt. 


BUT THE CONSEQUENCE of this should 
be that the Christian community makes its 
own situation understandable to its con- 
temporaries. That it does not try to hide its 


1Hans Otto Wolber, Religion obne Entschei- 
dung, Volkskirche am Beispiel der jungen Gener- 
ation. Gottingen, 1959, p. 112. 
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shortcomings in order to maintain or to 
raise its public prestige. It means that Chris- 
tians may invite the world only if they have 
the confidence that for their future God's 
grace will be stronger than the ever sinful 
heritage of the past. For we accept this 
past and the judgment over it by the same 
word which calls us to work for the future. 
This word of judgment and freedom be- 
comes the key to all human history. “Church 
history is the hidden center of world his- 
tory.”” 

The task is therefore not to recapture the 
old position of the church with new means 
and perhaps in a new sense, but to find a 
way of relating man’s political, social and 
individual history to the history of the 
church and to understand the hope which 
we receive in this history for the future as 
God’s guidance for our daily work. 

Religious education therefore must be 
equally concerned with the future of the 
world and the future of the church, not be- 
cause there is something like a Christian 
ideal or ideology to foresee or even to guide 
future developments, but because in both 
realms we are confronted with the same 
question: How can God’s grace become 
incarnate into whatever structure the world 
of tomorrow may take? Man’s entire fu- 
ture is unthinkable if it is not related to 
God’s humanity. But if God’s humanity is 
the only thing that really matters it also 
gives us the freedom to overcome even those 
prejudices and taboos which have their roots 
in the Christian piety of the past. 


The Educational Task of the 
Evangelical Academies 


THE PRESENT SITUATION is perhaps felt 
most strongly in the Evangelical Academies 
and their work. This does not mean that 
the Academies are not involved in the pres- 
ent critical phase of the Protestant church. 
In a way they receive the most serious criti- 
cism of the whole church work. “What be- 
gan as a spiritual adventure threatens to 
degenerate into an institutional routine,” 
was the bitter remark of an author about 


2nd. edition, Miinchen, 1954, p. 156. 


Academy work in a series of radio lectures 
criticizing church developments in the recent 
past.® In fact the foundation of the 
Academies would at least in Germany have 
been rather unlikely without the personal 
and financial support of the same church 
administration, the fatal role of which we 
have indicated above. 

Another unfavorable aspect for the Acad- 
emy work is the general inflation of con- 
ferences and in consequence a certain de- 
cline of the value of these conferences. The 
desire for a discussion of important public 
problems is still there, but the demand has 
created and is creating almost a conference 
industry, and this brings these meetings into 
the discredit that they are held for their own 
sake, in which the organizers, the lecturers 
and — at least in certain fields — even the 
participants are making this a kind of a 
new profession, the “congressistes,” as the 
French like to call them. In this sense the 
Academies do not seem to minimize but 
to increase the danger that the Protestant 
church loses its touch with reality. The 
loss of reality sometimes appears like a 
fatal law not only in Protestant theology 
and preaching, but even in our diaconic and 
inner mission work. There is a certain 
awareness of it in the Academies, but the 
danger can be overcome only if new forms 
and methods in the work are being found. 
The question is: How can one get beyond 
the stage of mere discussion? What about 
the men who have left the conference and 
gone back to their work? What about the 
problems which were raised? Must we be 
satisfied with having raised them and must 
we leave their solution to others? 

The attempts to answer these questions 
may be listed in three groups, but all three 
groups have one thing in common: they all 
strive for continuity; they want to follow up 
both the men and the problems from the 
meetings into the situations of work and 
decision. Even the meetings themselves 
now do this sometimes: they establish draft- 
ing or continuation committees or they pass 
resolutions. But these phenomena are, 


3Heinz Fliigel, “Nach dreizehn Jahren,” in 


Kritik an der Kirche. Stuttgart, 1958, p. 19. 
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though perhaps symptomatic, still fairly 
rare. And they do not yet indicate the ne- 
cessity for a new structuring of the Academy 
work. 

A COMPLETELY NEW orientation comes 
however with a conference type which does 
not aim at the discussion of certain public 
questions, to which men from everywhere 
are invited, but which aims at the situation 
in a given group, an office in state or com- 
munity administration, a workshop in an 
industrial plant, officers or soldiers in a 
military unit, departments of industrial or 
commercial management. This type of con- 
ference which is organized mainly by one of 
the largest Academies in South Germany 
tries to maintain the contacts with these 
groups after these conferences while at the 
same time establishing new ones with other 
groups. The underlying principles of this 
work meet with much criticism, but its ef- 
fectiveness is undoubted. 

The second attempt is the founding of 
associations in predominantly the economic 


or political field out of impulses coming 
from the Academy and with the intention to 
continue the work on certain problems and 
even to take common action. The Academy 
acts in this case as initiator and is concerned 
with good human relations among the mem- 


bers. Beside the Guild of Economy ( Wirt- 
schaftsgilde), a group of industrialists con- 
nected mainly with the Academy of Bad 
Boll, the “Political Club” of the Bavarian 
Academy in Tutzing is the most interesting 
enterprise which has met with a very posi- 
tive public response especially in the press 
and in leading political circles of different 
parties. 

Both forms can be considered as educa- 
tional attempts, for in both cases, in the 
work with a given group of clerks or work- 
ers or in the foundation of a political club 
the attempt is being made to influence how- 
ever discretely certain layers in the society 
for the benefit of the whole. If one knows 
a little of the history of German adult edu- 
cation one remembers that the flourishing 
work in the twenties already had this em- 
phasis: the formation of a political com- 
munity through sharing with one another 
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the same spiritual, cultural and ethical be- 
liefs and insights. In both cases however 
the educational effort is an indirect effort. 

In a third case a specific educational 
work is undertaken in courses. with groups, 
which offer special opportunities to or need 
special help from the church. These courses 
last on an average ten days to a fortnight; 
they require that the staff lives in an in- 
tense community with the 30 or 40 partici- 
pants, they include weekend meetings with 
them after the courses have ended. This 
work has received a special importance in 
Loccum Academy, where they have been 
held in the last five years for — mainly 
young — industrial workers. With about 10 
courses a year and an average attendance of 
35, more than 2000 men have gone through 
the Academy. With the experience in this 
field of workers’ education the Academy is 
now preparing similar courses for African 
and Asian participants and students and for 
specialists and technical assistants who go to 
work in new industrial foundations in 
Africa and Asia. 


The curriculum of these courses is neither 
religious education nor workers’ education 
in the traditional sense of these terms; it is 
both and may therefore be regarded as 
something new. It includes topics which 
we are used to finding also in programs of 
Trade Union Seminars, historic surveys 
especially on the labor movement or on the 
development of the industrial society, 
theories and ideologies of the labor move- 
ment and their interpretation in the Soviet 
world, political tensions and political pros- 
pects in the 20th century. The program 
includes however also at least a Bible study 
of one hour per day with a discussion of 
the text usually in small groups. The back- 
ground of the men is different; very few 


are conscious members of a Protestant Chris- 


tian group, a considerable number are not 
even nominal members, the great majority 
have only rare and occasional contacts with 
the church. Nevertheless the religious prob- 
lem is the one that occupies their minds; we 
observe in them the very mixture of high 
expectation and suspicious criticism which 


was described above. 
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As this generation with its ideological 
scepticism has an immediate understanding 
of the present spiritual void, the Bible speaks 
to them more concretely than to their fath- 
ers and grandfathers. On the other hand 
we find a complete lack of understanding 
for any traditional form of piety. “I was 
fascinated by what we discovered this morn- 
ing in the parable of the prodigal son. But 
most of the hymns in your hymnbook I find 
strange and some of them are even funny. 
None of us would express himself in such 
words,” is the remark of a worker in one 
of the courses. There is a serious truth in 
this remark: And, to be sure, the hymnbook 
contains predominantly the language of the 
17th and 18th century, and we have few 
forms of our owrfi age, in which the average 
man could express or practice his piety if 
he wanted to do it. The man shows by 
these words, that he is aware of the im- 
portant question of how to relate Biblical 
understanding to practiced piety. In the 
same way he is or at least may be aware of 
the analogous question of how to relate his 
understanding of the gospel to his under- 
standing of and his life in the world. 


‘The pedagogic process in these courses is 
therefore not done in the terms of teaching 
and listening but in terms of a common fe- 
thinking of all our structures and orders in 


the light of the Biblical message. This 
means that we have no “conversions,” no 
immediate results, and for many participants 
the days of the course may remain an epi- 
sode; but it is evident that there are pro- 
found effects on a minority group, and it 
may be that this minority will turn out to be 
an influential group among their fellow 
workers. A research study undertaken by a 
social science institute on former partici- 
pants of the Loccum courses seems to pro- 
duce most unexpected positive results. We 
trust that in the new courses which begin in 
early 1961 with nationals from areas of 
rapid social change (and this means with 
predominantly non-Christians), our experi- 
ences will be somewhat alike. 


A FEW REMARKS might be added on the 
term “religious education,” as it is used in 
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this article. By education we mean, as may 
have become clear, not the handing on of 
knowledges but the formation of the whole 
man. We consider therefore every educa- 
tion as a “religious” enterprise, as it can 
never avoid the question, in whose name 
the work with other men who to a certain 
extent confide themselves to an institute or 
a tutorial staff, is carried out. This does 
apply not only to children’s education, but 
also to adult eduction with which the Acad- 
emy is almost exclusively concerned and 
which we have had in mind in the picture 
we have tried to give on a specific recent 
development of the work. We have not had 
primarily in mind religious education as it 
is carried out in churches and schools for 
children, or for adults in the so called parish 
education. It seems however that the ex- 
periences with adults, who have no or little 
contact with the church, can and must have 
their bearing also on the different ways and 
forms of Christian instruction. For, basic- 
ally, the problem here is the same, and the 
language of a traditional piety which some 
of our old or young pupils may use with 
surprising fluency should not hide from us 
the sad fact, that this piety may well be a 
hindrance to the birth of a new man, a man 
as God wants us to be according to his 
image in a world of profound changes. 

The decision between impact or education 
is not only a decision between two possible 
evangelistic methods; the decision concerns 
directly the character of the Christian faith. 
The combination of a still alive institutional 
Christian heritage with modern techniques 
may be very effective for the moment; in 
the long run it must reveal that those who 
apply it have no real confidence in the justi- 
fying grace of God. With this confidence, 
however, one may find a realistic approach 
to the present stage of the history of the 
church and a true solidarity with the whole 
living generation, a generation which per- 
haps more than many others is waiting for 
a redeeming message. In this attitude we 
may learn and teach anew the great ele- 
ments that have always been essential for 
Christian education: to wait, to hope and 
to pray. 
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N A LECTURE entitled, “Missionary cate- 
chism yesterday and today,” the Rever- 
end Father Beckmann summed up the results 
of his research in these terms: “This his- 
torical sketch,” he said, “reveals the incessant 
efforts, however variable in intensity accord- 
ing to countries and ages, made by mission- 
aries to ameliorate and make adaptable re- 
It also demonstrates that 


ligious education. 
the decisive impulses always come from 
Christian lands.” 

These conclusions force us to recognize 
for the missionaries the merit of an adapta- 


tion. They also place in relief the prepon- 
derant role of the Christian lands. On this 
historical base, the title of this essay is sur- 
prising and paradoxical. Given that the 
proclamation of the faith in “Christian” 
countries can aid the proclamation of the 
faith in mission areas one must yet ask if 
the converse is true. 
the aid of wealth? 
That the missionary instruction and the 
Christian instruction in Christian lands can 
truly aid one another mutually, that in one 
sense even the missionary proclamation is 
important and should inspire the enuncia- 
tion of the faith in the lands of origin of 
the missionaries will appear clearly from 
this study if, at least, we look at the prob- 
lem in all its ramifications. We are not 
going to give in to the temptation to re- 
duce the problem to several pragmatic ques- 
tions, although these should be considered in 


Can poverty come to . 


their place. We are not going to neglect 
either of the two planes where this mutual 
aid can work. I shall call the first process 
the mutual aid characterized by direc- 
tion or mutual aid in orientation, under- 
standing by that a collaboration for the pur- 
pose of progessing without faltering to- 
wards the discovery of finality, the ways, the 
spirit of religious instruction. Such an ef- 
fort normally should precede that mutual 
process of aid which I shall call a mutual aid 
characterized by realization, chat which is 
dedicated to prepare the messengers and to 
sustain them in their action. 


I. DIRECTING MUTUAL AID 


TO ENUNCIATE the faith, to proclaim it, 
is essentially to transmit to men the message 
of salvation, the verbum salutis. In order to 
do this in the best way possible, such a me- 
diation implies, (1) faithfulness to God 
from whom the message comes, (2) the un- 
derstanding of man, to whom the Good 
News is addressed, and (3) the means of 
exercising this mediation, which is to say in 
the present case, the means of putting man 
in relation to God by our proclamation of 
the faith. Under this three-fold relation- 
ship let us elaborate with more precision 
upon this directive mutual aid on the plane 
of religious instruction in Christian and non- 
Christian lands. Without a clear perception 
of all that of which the proclamation of the 
faith consists, it would be difficult to be 
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precise concerning directive mutual aid be- 
tween these areas on this plane of Christian 
instruction. 


1. What do Christian countries contrib- 
ute? Two things: On the one hand they 
bring a work of reflection on the life of 
the Church and on the life of men; on the 
other hand they bring to fruition certain 
orientations which stem from this reflection. 
One can call this an experience. These two 
things, as we shall see, are narrowly associ- 
ated. 

First, the proclamation of the faith, as I 
said above, demands that we hear God who 
speaks to us in the Church. We must un- 
derstand well all that this signifies. The 
Church is not a static reality, standing still. 
The Spirit animates it, the Spirit whose 
creative spontaneity is never exhausted. He 
holds always before the Church the mystery 
of salvation. When the Church departs 
from the way, the Spirit leads her to the life- 
giving springs which are the inspired Word 
and the Liturgy. He aids her to discover 


the vocation of the era in the history of sal- 
vation. 

But the call of the Spirit is only perceived 
in the response. Moreover, this call ordinar- 
ily sounds only through the voices of men. 


This call makes its way across the persever- 
ance of theologians who join prayer and 
reflection, who have at their disposal 
libraries they can examine the 
thought of the Fathers and consult the chief 
works of Tradition, who live in the midst 
of the believing community whose experi- 
ence confirms in some manner their faith in 
the Church, men who have leisure to write 
their conclusions. This labor permeated 
with prayer is supposed in the composition 
of the three volumes of Missarum Solemnia, 
the regular publication of the Léturgisches 
Jahrbuch, recent translations of the Bible, 
that of Jerusalem by Mgr. Knox, for ex- 
ample, in short these works which have so 
contributed to the vitality of the liturgical 
and Biblical movement. What a mass of 
work is represented in the liturgical centers 
of Paris, of Tréves, of Collegeville, and the 
“Apostolat liturgique” of Saint-André! 
One can imagine only with difficulty that 


where 
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these works which we have just cited could 
have been set forth in mission countries 
where the demands of the pastoral ministry 
press in on all sides, where seminary pro- 
fessors, themselves so small in number, have 
so little time to spend in personal study, 
where the material foundation of the Church 
is a necessity and often a temptation which 
turns energies away from principal goals. 
Is it surprising that in these unfavorable 
circumstances missionary instruction, left to 
itself, does not go back to its sources and in 
fact in certain regions is content with cate- 
chetical formulations composed or translated 
a half century ago? 

The proclamation of the faith, as I have 
said, should also be in the hearing of men. It 
should include the persons, penetrate the 
mentality of groups, discover — according 
to the apt phrase of Newman — “favorable 
dispositions” and “unfavorable dispositions” 
to the faith. Once again that supposes a 
work of reflection, of analysis, of research. 
In order to do this well some sort of culture 
is indispensable, and of course, leisure is in- 
dispensable. If Christian lands are badly 
located in: order to take up directly re- 
searches concerning characteristics of the 
mentality in such and such a mission 
country, they can, nevertheless, bring into 
focus the techniques and the required in- 
struments for these researches. They can, 
moreover, observe at their leisure these con- 
temporary ideological movements which, 
having originated in our lands, have reached 
these nations far away. Missionaries have 
found in Africa the social preoccupations of 
our own surroundings. In Japan they have 
found existential currents and the growth 
of scientific world view. It is certainly 
true that this transmission is somewhat late. 
But sooner or later these ideologies pene- 
trate and mold mentalities, ideologies such 
as nationalism, communism, lay humanism, 
etc. Evangelization will remain superficial 
and it will be limited to laying a veneer on 
spirits imbued by these conceptions if it 
does not distinguish between their legiti- 
mate claims and the poison which threatens 
to corrupt them. We have observed the 
progress of psychology and religious so- 
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ciology as well as the discussion of prevalent 
ideologies which can render service to the 
proclamation of the faith in mission lands. 
In this regard, the Superior of an Asiatic 
Mission said recently, “It is in the western 
universities where we must come to under- 
stand the mentality of our students, nour- 
ished as they are on western literature.” 

IF THE PROCLAMATION of the faith pre- 
supposes a frequent contact with the streams 
which the Spirit has made to flow out into 
the Church and of which the access has been 
facilitated for us by the work of the theo- 
logians who have approached the banks, if 
on the other hand, the proclamation of the 
Good News demands from us an effort of 
understanding and good will towards our 
audience, we shall suffer painful disillusions 
if one is not further concerned to know and 
observe the rules of mediation, of communi- 
cation itself. An excellent theologian is not 
necessarily a good religious instructor. One 
can penetrate the religious aspirations and 


the deformations of a person or of a people 


without being able to elicit the desired re- 
sponse. Without doubt, we must repeat, the 
‘Bible and the Liturgy bring a complete reli- 
gious pedagogy. But in order to make use 
of it, in order to apply it with discernment 
to scholarly instruction, to complete it, to 
harmonize it with contemporary secular in- 
struction, a specific training in pedagogy is 
necessary. Long efforts are necessary. Once 
more Christian countries have a role to play. 

The Catholic Catechism of the Dioceses of 
Germany was not produced in one day, and 
before undertaking its composition, its prin- 
cipal authors, Dr. Klemens Tilmann and Dr. 
Schreibmayr, to whom it is so pleasant for 
me to render homage, had to acquire at 
the price of great effort, the mastery of re- 
ligious instruction. And, all during the 
composition, they were assisted by a group 
of pedagogues and, in a very real sense, by 
a multitude, yet more numerous, of children 
from our Christian communities. What 
missionaries, no matter how gifted, could 
realize a work of this nature, a work which 
is already so appreciated not only in mis- 
sion lands but also in numerous Christian 
countries? Other books, composed in Chris- 
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tian countries, could be the object of similar 
reflections. I am thinking, for example, of 
the Instruction im the Catholic Faith, which 
the Reverends James Killgallon and Gerard 
Weber have published in the United States 
under the title, Léfe in Christ. And, in or- 
der to cite an older work, I am thinking of 
the Religionsbiichlem of Msgr. Pichler, 
translated and adopted in many missions. 

The help which these Christian countries 
bring, thanks to continual and devoted re- 
flection, is considerable, and yet I have the 
impression that I have not yet said the prin- 
cipal thing regarding the present situation 
in mission lands. This situation was set 
forth by Monsegnor Blomjous in his dis- 
course at Nimegen. “The Good News of 
Salvation,” he said, “has been announced. 
The Church is not for that reason implanted. 
This will come to pass only by a double 
action, liturgical and social.” 

Second, to a man drawn by the ideal of 
holiness, the meeting with a Saint will teach 
much more than books and discourses. For 
a people in the process of becoming a Chris- 
tian community in the full sense of the 
term, nothing is worth more than the ex- 
perience of a true Christian community, a 
eucharistic community, a community of liv- 
ing faith and therefore missionary, a com- 
munity of charity. Such a community is, in 
any given place, the Church, the sign lifted 
up among the nations. It is the mystery of 
the Church Transparent. It is the proclama- 
tion of the faith, a faith the most vibrant, 


. the most complete, the most expected by 


mission communities because faith is not 
separated from the liturgy to which it leads 
and of which it feeds because it is not cut 
off from its social expansion. The experi- 
ence of the Christian life lived according to 
all its dimensions is the second and perhaps, 
the greatest service which Christian lands 
can render to the proclamation of the faith 
in missionaries. It happens, I am fully 
aware, that “Christian” lands are often the 
cause of going astray. Instead of showing 
the good road, they sometimes risk leading 
others astray. But beside these spectacles of 
irresponsible Christians, how many examples 
we have of Christian vitality! There are 
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hearths which impress the newlyweds of the 
mission field such as that of Saint-Séverin 
at Paris, schools and youth movements or 
adults who truly fulfill their mission, cities 
where the atmosphere is entirely Christian. 
I am thinking of the town of Uden which 
celebrated a year ago the Week of Studies 
dealing with the Liturgy and Missions. A 
young priest, a lay apostle, who enters into 
relations with such a Christian community, 
finds himself in the presence of the Church 
in the exercise of its prophetic, sacramental, 
and charitable missions. 

TO SUM UP, the proclamation of the faith 
in Christian lands can aid the proclamation 
of the faith in mission fields by the total 
result of a work of reflection which has 
carried and continues to carry the message 
of God and its expressions, upon man, upon 
the methods the most adapted to transmis- 
sion. Concretely, that means the initiatives, 
the manuals, books or reviews stemming 
from ‘liturgical and Biblical movements, 
works of psychology and religious sociology, 
and above all, the catchetical institutions, 


catechisms and manuals. The proclamation 
of the faith in Christian lands is particularly 
suggestive when it is orchestrated by the 


entire life of the community. If it had to 
be characterized by a word, we would chose 
the word, incarnation. 

2. What sort of help do the mission 
fields bring? Relating to the word, incarna- 
tion, I would freely write the word dyna- 
mism for the proclamation of the faith in 
mission fields. It is precisely that which ap- 
pears to us in the three sectors where we 
have seen exercised the reflection of Chris- 
tian lands, the message of God and his ex- 
pressions, man, the very transmission of 
the Good News. It is by that that it can 
render the proclamation of the faith in 
Christian lands an inestimable service. It 
prevents it from hardening, from being re- 
duced to a formula; on the one hand by an 
effort of shedding old skin it restores to 
the Christian message its universal portent; 
on the other hand, by a work of integration 
of the proper values of the evangelized na- 
tion, it prepares new “incarnations” of Chris- 
tianity. 
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First, in mission fields, the faithfulness 
to the message of God and its Biblical and 
liturgical expressions which constitutes the 
divine pedagogy will be a shedding of 
foreign elements and a concentration on the 
essential content of the faith and on the de- 
cisive step, conversion. The missionary 
should seek to set forth the message in its 
authenticity and originality. The serygma 
thus gains back its striking force. In rela- 
tion to this the bearer of the Good News 
of salvation is careful to bring out and to 
develop with the grace of God, not only 
adhesion in faith to the total content of 
revelation, but also conversion in faith, the 
engaging of the total person. The liturgical 
life, lived on the mission field, will provoke 
a reflection which will be salutary for the 
pastorate in Christian countries. Already at 
the present time, institutions, which, in 
Christian lands, have often degenerated into 
a pure formalism — I think, for example, 
of the catechumenate and the office of the - 
godfather, — institutions very important 
for the growth of faith and perseverance — 
rediscover their signification and take up 
vigor with the contact with mission fields. 
Certain ones think that this very contact 
contributes to make more religious the at- 
mosphere of our own catechetical instruction 
and to associate more teaching and prayer. 

Second, if the proclamation of the Faith 
in mission lands is separated from a mass 
of novelties in order to go to the essential 
and to throw a full light onto this essential 
heart of the faith, it does not stop there. 
Its second movement tends to imtegrate. In 
an intense effort of assimilation of the 
people to be evangelized, the bearer of the 
Good News will begin by communicating 
with the religious aspirations of this people, 
to make his own their “good moral cus- 
toms,” to adapt himself to their culture. By 
this means, the proclamation of the faith in 
mission fields renders double service to 
Christian lands. On the one hand it recalls 
in a striking fashion, a manner of conduct 
mecessary to every evangelist —- to search 
among the recipients the praeparatio evang- 
elica about which the Fathers were already 
concerned. On the other hand, as it was ob- 
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served last year by Mgr. Blomjous, the 
people, which this effort of comprehension 
enables one to discover, are often the most 
religious, detached from wealth, spiritual, 
open to the symbolism of things, even par- 
ticularly gifted for contemplation and the 
mystic life. Their aspirations reaching their 
goal in Christianity can uplift our world 
which in its excessive quest after technical 
progress threatens to be engulfed in ma- 
terialism. And among their good moral 
customs, is it not to the point to cite this 
community sense with all its accompaniment 
of qualities which are so near to the Gospel 
virtues and too little practiced in the West? 
Examine, for example, the respect of par- 
ents and the elders, hospitality, mutual help, 
solicitude toward the sick. 

Faithful to the Good News apprehended 
in its purity, attentive to the most profound 
aspirations and to the respectable customs 
of the evangelized people, the proclamation 
of the faith in mission countries will take 
on new accents from which Christian coun- 
tries will draw profit. 

Third, I wish to speak of the vigor, the 
élan, which motivates even laics to sacrifice 
themselves to proclaim the Word of God. 
By means of their generosity, the Church 
exercises its real mission and demonstrates 
its true face. 

AT THE CONCLUSION of this study of di- 
fective mutual aid one comprehends how 
the proclamation of the faith in Christian 
lands and the proclamation of the faith in 
mission fields complement each other and 
can thus help one another. Which one is 
poor? Which one is rich? Who can say? 
The one reflects a Church implanted in so- 
ciety which never escapes entirely the danger 
of compromising itself. The other manifests 
a Church pressed by a thousand spiritual 
and material necessities, a Church calling 
with all its force for certain reforms, certain 
urgent adaptations. The one is more in 
the line of the realized incarnation. The 
other evolves rather in a climate of Pentecost 
where the Spirit renovates the face of the 
earth. Both are submissive to the paschal 
law, to the purifications of the apostolate. 
But that will appear more in the second. The 
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Spirit breathes where he will and when he 
will, teaching us to do our duty in humility 
and confidence, without concerning our- 
selves about the result. “There is one who 
soweth; another who reaps the harvest.” 
Cut off from the proclamation of the faith 
in Christian lands, the proclamation of the 
faith in mission areas is deprived of the 
fruits of a prolonged reflection upon the 
message, man, the methods of transmission. 
It refuses for itself the tuning experience of 
an authentic Christian community, a com- 
munity which is eucharistic, missionary, and 
charitable. Cut off from the proclamation 
of the faith in mission fields, the proclama- 
tion of the faith in Christian lands runs the 
risk of losing its conquering vigor, of set- 
tling down, and of soon degenerating in 
the deceitful superficiality of formalism. 


Il. A REALIZING MUTUAL AID 

THREE CONSIDERATIONS of a certain im- 
portance introduce this second part. First 
of all, it is narrowly tied to the preceding, 
a little like a conclusion is to the premise. 
In the second place, before the immensity of 
the task, realism, especially Christian real- 
ism, does not take — for fear of chimeras 
and Utopias — small means to resolve great 
problems. 

In fact, in the same way that a breadth 
of view is necessary when it is a question of 
a world problem, so must Christian realism 
proceed with suppleness. There is such a 
diversity among the mission lands and 
among the “Christian” countries and, in 
the same country, the problems vary accord- 
ing to the persons, the posts to be filled, 
etc. This being said, I approach several 
forms of narrow practice. In order to pro- 
claim the Good News, we have said, we 
must be faithful to God, from whom the 
message Comes to us; to man, whom we must 
cultivate in the very principles of the trans- 
mission of the catechism. The three first 
suggestions concerning the comprehension 
of the message, the fourth the understanding 
of man, the three last, the transmission 
properly speaking. 

I. A common action to aid Christians to 
realize thei responsibilities regarding the 
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proclamation of the faith. The Second 
World Congress for the apostolate of laics 
recalled to everyone the duty to practice the 
charity of the faith, a vital necessity for the 
Church. This expression is borrowed from 
Jean Guition. This Christian thinker ob- 
serves that according to the needs of the 
times, charity has changed its grounds of 
application. “In our time,” he writes, “the 
misery of ignorance or of religious error is 
greater than social misery. In these condi- 
ions, in the state of these rerum novarum, 
it is incontestable that charity should be 
first of all a charity of intelligences. . 
One could say that this is charity of the 
faith.” 

Now, many Christians are not convinced 
of this. They do not see the grandeur of an 
action for a living faith and the irreplaceable 
and complementary mission of the four edu- 
cational milieux, family, parish, school, and 
youth movement. If they are generous, they 
dream of a form of indirect apostolate, but, 
wrongly, many throw upon the priests and 


the members of the orders the responsibility 
of evangelism and religious instruction. This 
is true above all in the countries called 


Christian” in which the indirect apostolate 


is fairly well developed, where apparently 
at least, everyone can without difficulty un- 
derstand the message of Jesus Christ. I em- 
phasize, “apparently,” because many Catho- 
lics are blinded by the rapid evolution which 
is transforming certain regions into mis- 
sion countries, an evolution which the Ab- 
bot Jean Dimnet, director of religious in- 
struction for missions of France, recently 
outlined. 

It. A common action to get beyond par- 
tial knowledge of the faith and to gwe a 
catechism which has seized the life to be 
Christianized. — A double threat today 
on the proclamation of the faith. 
On the one hand, there is the risk of bor- 
rowing only one of the ways by which we 

e to the mystery of salvation to the neg- 
lect of others. One is for Biblical culture, 
s for liturgy, another for testimonies, 

ut br Mind er the manner, this is one mani- 
tation, a partial knowledge of the faith. 
the other hand, it is not rare that the 


wei ohs 
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proclamation of the faith is not concerned 
enough to have really understood the life to 
be converted. From this results a psycho- 
logical compartmentalizing. 

One can navigate away from this reef, it 
seems to me, if in the formation of apostles, 
especially lay apostles, one would adopt a 
line of conduct which I would express in 
two proclamations — no preparation in 
view of direct proclamation of faith or the 
apostolate without an overture to the prin- 
cipal forms of the indirect apostalate, Chris- 
tian social action, family action, etc. The 
other proposition I would offer is that there 
be no preparation towards a form of indirect 
apostolate without a solid religious founda- 
tion, Biblical, liturgical, and doctrinal. 

Practically, a common action for the proc- 
lamation of a complete faith which embraces 
human life in its entirety would be assisted: 
1. By the publication of a Christian vision 
— adapted to the country — which would 
give religion a vision which would be uni- 
fied, dynamic, and integrated. 2. By a par- 
ticular mutual aid between imstitutions, 
(such as the Mission de France) which are 
concerned with dechristianized regions, on 
the one hand, and on the other hand, the 
mission fields. The efforts of the ones will 
serve the others where it is a question of the 
manner of expressing a Christian vision in 
another mentality, or the progressive setting 
in motion toward the sacramental life. To 
the activity of the magazine, Parole et Mis- 
siom, one must recognize one of these ef- 
forts for a progress of the pastorate, parting 
from a reflection based on Biblical theology 
and dogma. 3. By a close collaboration be- 
tween catechetical institutions (sensu lato) 
and international Catholic organizations. 

Ill. Mutual aid for catechetical instruc- 
tion and pastoral preparation of seminarians 
and priests. The proclamation of the faith 
depends upon the priest because it falls upon 
him and because his is the responsibility 
to prepare the other messengers of the Good 
News. For these reasons, the catechetical 
instruction of future priests takes on a spe- 
cial importance. It will be realized by a 
course and catechetical exercises, but more 
yet by a kerygmatic orientation of theology. 
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Is it possible that in their promotion of 
studies, seminaries too often conceive of 
progress in the scientific realm rather than 
in the kerygmatic realm? To a necessary 
reorientation of studies, a collaboration of 
professors of theology of Christian lands 
with those of lands on a mission field could 
contribute very efficiently. It would take 
the following forms: 1. The exchange of 
professors. 2. The collaboration in the prep- 
aration of manuals of theology conceived in 
the spirit which I have just evoked. 

Preparation of professors of religious in- 
struction and pastoral duties. If we should 
resist the easy temptation which consists in 
wishing to procure the well-being of in- 
struction by the simple addition of a 
course, it would not be necessary to mini- 
mize the importance of the course on the 
practical exercises of the religious instruc- 
tion and pastoral duties. The preparation of 
these groups is an urgent requirement. Here 
especially, Christian lands and mission fields 
collaborate with good success. The future 
incumbents of parishes will be chosen among 
priests who have a pastoral experience in 
the country. This presupposes in any case, 
one can well imagine, diverse formulas of 
preparation for the future professors of pas- 
toral subjects in mission areas. For the 
reasons developed in the first part, they 
would without doubt receive a superior in- 
struction participating in the experience of 
the religious life and taking contact with 
institutions and catechetical personalities in 
Christian lands. It would be desirable also 
that professors of religious instruction and 
of pastoral duties of Christian lands have 
the opportunity to pay a visit in a mission 
area. They could perhaps collaborate in the 
preparation of a 
Catechism. 


Manual of Missionary 

2. Course of perfecting techniques. Some 
meetings would unite prests, members of the 
religious orders, lay apostles, etc. For these 
days and meetings, one could make an ap- 
peal to the catechetical center or to an expert 
coming from a “Christian” country. In the 
Christian countries sessions could be or- 
ganized with the help of missionaries re- 
turned to the land. 
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IV. Mutual help for a better knowledge 
of the mentalities to be evangelized. In 
this domain, the “Christian” countries. have 
brought into focus methods of research, in- 
struments of work. Besides this, they have 
already reaped the fruits of this work. They 
have observed, for example, the differences 
between rural and urban mentalities. They 
can help the catechetical instructor of the 
mission lands to understand better those to 
whom they will address themselves, by the 
sending of experts, the preparation of re- 
search, the foundation of offices of study, 
the preparation of a manual of religious 
sociology. From the contacts with the In- 
ternational Conference for Religious Socs- 
ology much aid can come. On the other 
hand, researches executed in mission lands 
will cause progress in religious sociology in 
Christian countries. 

V. Mutual aid for the functioning of 
catechetical institutions. — 1 envisage here 
principally institutions of national or inter- 
national scope. I am thinking of the Pon- 
tifical Instirute, “Pastor Bonus,” in Rome, 
of the Gregorian Institute of Pastorale Care, 
of the Superior Catechetical Institute of 

aris, of certain Summer Schools in the 
United States, and of the International Cate- 
chetical Year Lumen Vitae. Experience 
testifies that such institutions aid the prog- 
ress of religious instruction in mission lands 
by the preparation of priests, nuns or mem- 
bers of religious orders, who then give a 
new vigor to a school of catechists, organize 
meetings, found diocesan or regional centers. 
In such catchetical institutions, of which an 
important part, for example half of the audi- 
ence, is recruited in mission lands, it would 
be extremely desirable that there be organ- 
ized an African seminary, an Asiatic sem- 
inary, directed by a priest experienced in 
these continents. At the same time that 
these professors rendered great services to 
students, especially to those of their own 
native lands, they would have numerous 
opportunities to improve themselves and to 
contact specialists. 

The role of these institutions for the 
progress of religious instruction in mission 
areas will be doubled if they can follow 
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their former colleagues, counsel them, en- 
courage them, aid them and offer them hos- 
pitality if they return for a study visit. 

VI. Mutual aid for the foundation and 
the development of catechetical centers. — 
To bring forth a new spirit is more impor- 
tant than to create an institution. But it is 
nonetheless true that normally a catechetical 
institution stabilizes the acquired results and 
facilitates final progress, foundation of 
schools of catechetics, elaboration of pro- 
grams, founding of reviews, etc. 

At the beginning, at least, it is ordinarily 
advantageous to constitute a center with 
varying emphases. Often circumstances im- 
pose this solution. The center will consist 
of several sections, liturgy, catechism, per- 
haps a sector of religious sociology. They 
will be precious auxiliaries to the hierarchy, 
which alone can give direction. This im- 


portant role, I hasten to aid, cannot be filled 
by the centers without numerous agents of 
Their efficiency will depend in 
good measure on recruitment and on the 
preparation of such agents. 


liaison. 


Now comes the question, what can Chris- 
tian lands do; what can the centers and the 
catechetical instiutions existing in Christian 
centers do for the foundation and the main- 
tenance of such centers? Four things, it 
seems to me. 

1. Contribute to catechetical preparation 
and the technique of the directors of the 


new centers. 
? 


2. Share equipment, above all by bibli- 
ographical indications which are judicious 
and appropriate to the sphere of action of 
the center which is envisaged. It would be 
necessary to constitute graduated bibliog- 
raphies for local, national, and diocesan cen- 
ters. 
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3. Having taken account of the sphere 
of action and the principal objectives of 
such a center, they can continue to inform 
the works susceptible to interest of initia- 
tives of which it can be inspired. 

4. Help the center by collaborating with 
the meetings which it organizes, welcoming 
the members of its force, etc. 

VII. Mutual aid regarding publications. 
—Christian countries and mission countries 
can help each other moreover by the adapta- 
tion of texts, the promotion and the perfec- 
tioning of catechetical reviews as well as 
pastoral magazines. 


CONCLUSION 


Our first care, I said at the beginning of 
the second part, ought to be to mobilize all 
the Christian forces, in Christian lands and 
in mission lands, for the proclamation of 
the faith. Among these forces there are two 
which I am burning to cite and of which I 
have however not mentioned the name until 
now in order that they might be, as one says, 
“the last word.” I wish to speak of prayer 
and pain, or concretely, contemplative men 
and women and the sick. 

If it is true that the proclamation of the 
faith in mission lands requires the action of 
the Holy Spirit in a special way, one under- 
stands that the greatest task of “Christian” 
lands consists in raising up contemplative 
communities in mission fields. And let us 
not forget, Jesus did not enter possession of 
his lordship. He was able to send the Holy 
Spirit only after he had endured the Passion. 
This mystery of Easter and of Pentecost 
never ceases to be a mystery in action. The 
words of the Abbot Perreyve remain always 
true; “Of all the forces which save the 
earth, the Cross is the most powerful.” 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGY ON 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN GERMANY - 


— is dealt with by a professor who has been active in ecumenical dis- 
cussions and who brings out the significance of Barth and Gogarten for 


educational thinking. 


Kurt Froer 
Professor of Theology, Erlangen 


Translated by John S. Damm 
Erlangen, Germany, and Teaneck, N. J. 


HE PROGRESS of Christian Education in 

Germany has been determined to a 
large extent by the complete theological re- 
organization that was brought about by the 
influx of dialectic theology (Karl Barth), 
the renewed interest in the theology of 
Luther and the experience of the Kéirchen- 
Kampfes. Dialectic theology, particularly, 
led to a new basic understanding of educa- 
tion and instruction. For the first time the 
Gospel was understood as the great “crisis” 
of human development. Of course one 
must not overlook the fact that the theology 
of Karl Barth in these latter years has a 
much more positive appreciation of man. 

Above all this new theology led to a 
radical dissolution of the prevailing syn- 
thesis between general humanism and 
Christian education. Until now Christian 
education had been understood as a supple- 
ment to general education because of the 
value of the Gospel. Theology since 
Schleiermacher had held that the relation- 
ship between nature and grace, the spirit 
of man and the Spirit of God is but the 
relationship between different, though at 
the same time correlated, intervals of real- 
ity. In antithesis to this view, dialectic the- 
ology proclaims “an unlimited qualitative 
difference” between God and man. Al- 


though this critical new thinking in Chris- 
tian education originated from different 
sources, it wanted to loose itself from the 


humanistic image of man as the normative 
educational ideal and began to interpret 
education according to the Reformation 
understanding of faith. This paved the way 
for the appearance in 1950 of the first plans 
of a theory of Christian education (O. 
Hammelsbeck, G. Bohne, H. Kittel). In 
1954 the Comenius Institute was founded 
in Muenster, Westphalia. This institute 
was éstablished as a center for pedagogy so 
that the scholarly evaluation of the present 
educational discussion and its outcome 
might be continued. The Comenius Insti- 
tute produces a series of educational re- 
search papers (“Padagosinche Forschuager”) 
which serve as the gathering point for all 
scholarly work done in connection with the 
problem of Christian education. The pub- 
lication of this series has received much at- 
tention outside Germany, too, because the 
series is the best medium available for fol- 
lowing the discussion in German theology 
(Publisher: Quelle and Meyer, Heidel- 
berg). 


THEOLOGY AND EDUCATION 

ONE OF THE lasting results of this new 
theological consciousness is that a clear dis- 
tinction is made between education and re- 
demption. Education is a secular task 
which must be carried on by everyone liv- 
ing in the secular world. Redemption, how- 
ever, is the resurrected Christ’s work for 
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fallen mankind. Redemption occurs through 
the gospel and sacraments of the church. 
The eschatological kingdom of God cannot 
be brought about by pedagogical means. 
Unredeemed man can be educated, and un- 
educated man can participate in redemp- 
tion. The insistence upon this distinction 
berween education and redemption has 
made possible the distinction between edu- 
cation and the proclamation of the gospel. 
A conscious, responsible life lived in the 
secular world is the goal of education. The 
goal of the proclamation of the gospel, 
however, is a re-birth and conversion 
through the Holy Spirit and faith in Christ. 
The task of education is to train man 
whether he believes or not, whether he 
knows anything about Christ or not. The 
world has always understood this task, even 
before the coming of Christ. The procla- 
mation of the gospel and Christian instruc- 
tion serve the purpose of calling people out 
of this world and gathering them into the 
fellowship of the Church. ! 

It is upon the basis of this clear distinc- 
tion that one distinguishes between theol- 
ogy and pedagogy. Pedagogy is a secular 
science with its own field of research and 
its Own appropriate methods. It correctly 
emphasizes its own autonomy, that is, its 
independence from theology as well as from 
the other sciences (psychology, anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, philosophy). It is not pos- 
sible to derive education from theology nor 
base the possibility and necessity of educa- 
tion upon theology. Nor is it the task of 
theology to develop an apocryphal peda- 
gogy that would replace the research of gen- 
eral education. By the same token it is not 
the task of secular education to develop an 
ersatz-theology out of its own philosophical 
presuppositions that has absolutely no con- 
tact with actual theology. 

Pedagogy cannot be derived from theol- 
ogy (or from the Bible), nor can one dere 
from pedagogy. Only when both 
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lisciplines can stand independent of each 


and acknowledge each other's inde- 
pendence can a fruitful conversation be car- 
ried on between them. It is a particular 
mark of the current situation in Germany 


other 





that the discussion between theology and 
pedagogy has recently started after a long 
period of alienation and misunderstanding. 
This has been possible chiefly because the 
new philosophical pedagogy, derivable from 
Dilthey (Spranger, Nohl, Littl, Flitnmer and 
others), has overcome the earlier alternative 
between positive factual investigation and 
philosophical method and now understands 
itself as a hermaneutical science. Pedagogy 
is then the interpretation of the encounter 
between the adult and the child, an en- 
counter which is an original phenomenon 
of man’s existence. Such a discussion with 
theology is possible when theology is per- 
mitted to interpret pedagogical reality from 
its own hypothesis, biblical revelation. In 
this way a discipline, such as theology or 
education, is able to question and stimulate, 
especially in the area of self-criticism where 
that is necessary. Both disciplines can be 
“neighbor-disciplines” or “reciprocating dis- 
ciplines,” particularly in the area of moral 
and religious education. ; Theology has nor 
only the task of developing a theory of 
catechesis or Christian education as a guide 
for church usage, but besides this is obliged 
to cooperate in the total educational task. 

This basic understanding which has been 
brought to light in the last thirty years be- 
tween education and redemption, education 
and Christian education, theology and peda- 
gogy has become well acknowledged all 
over Germany. The only exception would 
be the pedagogical views of neo-Pietism. 
These views still influence in part the edu- 
cational practice of church boarding-homes, 
but these views are no longer influential in 
German theology today. In comparison 
they are much more vigorously represented 
in the Protestant churches of Holland and 
Switzerland. 


FROM THIS SHARP distinction between 
education and redemption the question im- 
mediately arises: How do we hold the two 
together? What effect does the Christian 
faith have upon salvation? And to invert 
the question: What meaning does educa- 
tion have for the proclamation of the Gos- 
pel? The question of the relationship be- 
tween nature and grace, education and the 
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Gospel, faith and the world in Christian 
education is often not even asked, and the 
correlation is simply stated without any 
critical or careful reflection. It is the par- 
ticular mark of German theology that it 
has not only consciously asked the question 
but has also attempted to answer it. The 
answer to this question is naturally contro- 
versial because it has its origin in different 
theological presuppositions. And this dis- 
similarity in the various theological schools 
becomes especially evident in the area of 
the theory of Christian education. In these 
schools the presuppositions which have 
been defined by systematic theology are es- 
pecially effective and powerful and are in- 
deed the subject of lively discussion. The 
various plans can be traced back to a few 
fundamental ideas, which in the different 
authors, reappear in basically unchanged 
form. 


KARL BARTH 


THE CHRISTOLOGICAL foundation of sec- 
ular affairs is a determining factor in the 
theology of Karl Barth and his disciples. 
Barth originally stressed the completely 
radical character of the act of redemption 
which cannot be incorporated into any hu- 
man scheme based on philosophical ideals. 
The new man of faith is the work of God's 
creation only. The gospel does not furnish 
any idea of man that can be utilized as an 
ideal for education. In his later theology, 
however, Barth’s main interest concentrated 
on Christ as Lord of all things. Therefore 
all secular affairs are determined by this 
lordship of Christ over all (Christocracy). 
In Christian education, then, Christ himself 
appears as the Menschenbild Gottes in the 
area of philosophical ideals and educational 
goals and to it the criterion and norm of 
all education must conform. The task of 
education is to conform man to the image 
of Christ. In Christ's disciples, God him- 
self will more and more conform man to 
this image. Barth's disciple, Herman Diem, 
designates this process as education through 
proclamation. Through the proclamation 
of the gospel the hearer will be called to 
follow Christ and be shaped and formed 
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after Christ’s image. This is also true of 
man’s natural and secular existence. 

This theory of Christian education has 
the advantage of not recognizing any con- 
flict between mature and grace. It sees 
them as unified and bound together. The 
total domain of life is subordinated to this 
lordship of Christ and is interpreted from 
this perspective. The Law does not stand 
in opposition to the gospel; it is only an- 
other form of the gospel. In this way sec- 
ular education, which is in fact a secular 
task, is subordinated to the task of shaping 
man, who is ruled by Christ — the one 
Man who is the true image of God. By 
this Christological understanding of Chris- 
tian education and the whole Christian 
ethic (for example: political ethics) that 
dualism is avoided which in the past was 
so dangerous for the activity of Christians 
in the world. In this respect our theologi- 
cal understanding of Christian education 
can profit from Karl Barth and his disciples. 

In his secular affairs the Christian edu- 
cator cannot stand under any other man- 
date than that of the resurrected Christ. His 
obedience must remain undivided. The 
educator cannot serve two masters — his 
faith and his vocation, on the one hand an 
autonomous pedagogy and on the other 
hand the Gospel. There is no such thing 
as a division of the world into autonomous 
and Christian spheres. Neither can a per- 
son’s life be divided into vocational and 
private spheres. The secular business of 
Christian education is neither autonomous 
nor bound to an ideal. It is bound, through 
the Holy Spirit, to the active presence of 
the resurrected Christ in the world and is 
freed through him for proper service to the 
creatures of God. 


NEVERTHELESS, this Christological un- 
derstanding of education still leaves basic 
questions unanswered. It is not possible 
to draw out of the Gospel (uncritically) a 
political ethic. And in the same way it is 
not possible to derive education from an 
analogy to the redemption of Christ. Cer- 
tainly the Christ-revelation gives us an un- 
derstanding of man’s existence which is 
able to cleanse, clarify and extend the nat- 
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ural understanding of man. But it is not 
within the realm of theology to answer ex- 
actly the precise questions which are asked 
in pedagogy. It is not quite clear just 
what the relationship should be between 
the gospel of Christ and the phenomenalis- 
tic “work” of secular pedagogy. It is im- 
possible to structure a complete pedagogy 
that is meaningful for our time out of the 
analogy to Christ and man’s re-birth 
through the Gospel. Of course, this is not 
the intention of Barth and his disciples. 
Therefore the relationship between the 
educational insights of Christological theol- 
ogy and the result of the research of secular 
pedagogy still remains an open question. 
That we cannot get a clear-cut answer 
makes for an ‘unsatisfactory situation. 


EXISTENTIAL PHILOSOPHY 
A THEOLOGY based on the principles of 
existential philosophy goes in the opposite 
direction. Disciples of this theological 


viewpoint who are working in the area of 


education are mostly students of F. 
Gogarten. This theology understands edu- 
cation as a “secular work” within the boun- 
daries of the “rule of creation.” Therefore 
in this area you need only your natural rea- 
son. This new understanding of man to 
which one is led by faith does not have any 
meaning for secular tasks. Faith only al- 
ters the motive of the task but not the task 
itself. Education under the gospel consists 
in this: pedagogical responsibility is per- 
ceived as a continuous and conscious re- 
sponsibility before God and yet is nothing 
more than a help to be “man” in the sec- 
ular world. As in the whole area of Chris- 
tian ethics so also in the whole area of edu- 
cation it is only a question of man’s reason. 
There is no “Christian” education discern- 
ible for secular education. There is only 
one relevant and appropriate education for 
all. Furthermore, it is not possible to iso- 
late out of the area of secular affairs a spe- 
cial area designated as “Christian” educa- 
tion. The confrontation of the Gospel with 
pedagogical realities always happens with- 
in the person of the educator. The fact 
that the educator is “struck” by the gospel 
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may lead him to see the pedagogical reali- 
ties in a new light. He may then come 
to an understanding which differs from 
that of a non-Christian, and, therefore he 
comes to a different conclusion. But this 
new interpretation of the pedagogical situ- 
ation in the light of the gospel is always 
bound to the concrete situation in which 
the educator lives. This cannot be conceived 
of as the beginning of a new system of edu- 
cation because it is not possible to derive 
out of these experiences binding principles 
and norms for another systematic doctrine 
of education. In a certain sense it is pos- 
sible to speak of “pragmatic” education in 
analogy to “pragmatic” ethics. In spite of 
the fact that this technical term is not used 
by followers of this theology, if you start 
with a theology which knows no specific 
Christian ethic then no specific Christian 
education can result. 


Doubtless we can learn many things from 
this pedagogy. Here it is correctly under- 
stood that the realization of what we call 
Christian education is decided only in the 
person of the educator who has been con- 
fronted with the voice of the gospel and by 
this gospel called and freed for service to 
God's creatures. Christian education is pos- 
sible only when the educator always listens 
anew to the proclamation of the gospel and 
obeys it in his secular vocation. This does 
mot mean that he must substitute a system 
of norms and views which he is able to use 
only outwardly but which cannot be mean- 
ingfully employed. This personal listening 
to the Word of the Lord is not a substitute 
for organizations, programs, and principles 
with which the educator should be 
equipped. But we have to ask whether 
the interpretation of the pedagogical situ- 
ation can possibly be confined to one static 
point in the personal life of the educator. 
This interpretation must be open to further 
discussion with others — the brothers and 
sisters who are members of the Christian 
Church and who are working in the same 
field. One aspect of the discussion must 
include listening to the experiences and 
viewpoints which previous eras of Chris- 
tian education have gathered and formu- 
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lated. This is possible only if the expe- 
riences of Christian education have been 
transmitted in traditions, councils and fun- 
damental (systematically obtained)  in- 
sights. Therefore Christian education is 
able to solve its task only if it has at its 
disposal binding councils and helpful in- 
sights. Its task can be achieved only through 
a synthesis of “pragmatic” education and 
inflexible “normative” education. The 
truth that Christian education is always 
founded in the person of the educator does 
not stand in opposition to the truth that 
this education must be interpreted and 
transmitted in the form of systematic doc- 
trine. 


THE DECISIVE and important point of 
our objection lies in another area. To in- 
sist that the works of the Christian in the 
world are only to be judged by secular rea- 
son is a thesis of existential theology that 
is basic to the understanding of this doc- 
trine of education. Every word about the 
“how” of the works of faith is repudiated. 
The fact that the Biblical gospel gives very 
concrete advice for life in the world is not 
realized. This realization is necessary be- 
cause the existing structure of the world 
gives no clear-cut and unmistakable advice 
for life. Without the standard of the gos- 
pel, the world will always misunderstand 
itself either autonomistically or heterono- 
mistically. The demonic change-over and 
deterioration of the secular system of order 
is in our day inevitably clear. Whole in- 
stitutions can become enmeshed in the 
demonic power of this deterioration of 
ethical judgment, and this has terrible re- 
sults for education. The life of the Chris- 
tian in the world can therefore be in ac- 
cordance and concordance with it and also 
in suffering and in opposition to it. It is 
perfectly possible that the activities of the 
Christian educator cannot visibly be dif- 
ferentiated in many cases from the good, 
suitable education of non-Christians. But 
again and again there will be situations in 
which it will become quite clear that obedi- 
ence to Christ makes very obvious the dif- 
ferences with the education and ideologies 
of the world about us. In opposition to 
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such an ideology or secular education it will 
at once become evident, yes, even painfully 
evident, that there is in fact a Christian 
education which is exercised in obedience 
to Christ and his Word. 

Normally the adherents of secular edu- 
cation fall back on Luther’s statements re- 
garding the secular state and secular order. 
In fact there are a great many of Luther's 
sayings in which he expresses the opinion 
that God has subdued the secular order to 
natural reason. But one must say that 
Luther fights with these expressions against 
a very different front. He is fighting 
against the clericalization of secular life by 
the Roman Church. Against this clerical 
legalism he was able to point to the natural 
law and to natural reason in a way we to- 
day are not able to do. The front against 
which we have to fight today is quite an- 
other one. We have no Clerical hierarchy 
against which we must champion the 
natural order of the world, but we must 
deal with a secularized world which must 
be called back to the commandments of 
God. We no longer live in a totally Chris- 
tian culture but in a world in which all 
values have disintegrated and all binding 
norms have been discarded. In a world like 
the one we live in today, it would be mean- 
ingless to argue on the basis of natural law 
and natural reason. Only by the revelation 
of Christ can man know what the will of 
God is in his life. This has relevance also 
for education and its tasks. In our present 
world it is not possibis t> point the educa- 
tor towards his natural insights and assume 
that from these insights he will know how 
he can serve Ged rightly in his educational 
work, 

IN THE Christologically-founded theology 
of Barth and in the personalism of Gogarten 
we have two different possibilities of the- 
ologically interpreting the truths of educa- 
tion. Both attempts are similar in that they 
seem to succeed in avoiding every danger- 
ous dualism between nature and grace, be- 
tween law and gospel, between human and 
divine activities. In one case the unity of 
education is achieved and granted by the in- 
divisible lordship of Christ over all areas 
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of the world. In the other case unity is 
achieved by natural reason to which all secu- 
lar activities are made subject. But it is 
evident that these two solutions stand in 
opposition to each other. On the one hand 
we are pointed to the infinite lordship of 
Christ and the question of meaning for the 
inner laws of the natural order remain 
open. On the other hand education is seen 
only as a matter of natural reason and here 
the question remains open as to how obedi- 
ence to Christ influences life in the world. 
In the interpretation of pedagogical truths 
one stresses the universal lordship of Christ 
and the other stresses the secular character 
of education. Both solutions stress one factor 
which must not be missed in Christian edu- 
cation. But both are unsatisfactory because 
neither one of them comes to grips with 
the whole truth. The disturbing question 


remains as to how in Christian education 
both these factors, obedience to Christ and 
the real secular character of education, are 
related to each other and how this relation- 
ship can be interpreted theologically. 


ALTERNATIVES 


One alternative is to draw on Luther's 
doctrine of the secular and spiritual king- 
doms of God. But this doctrine can be 
used only if it is free of any static interpre- 
tation which was common for so long a 
time in the history of theology. By no 
means is it to be used as a doctrine of the 
autonomy of the different aspects of cul- 
ture over against the Gospel as the theology 
of the nineteenth century used it. This 
dualistic misunderstanding rightfully pro- 
voked the veto of Karl Barth and his school. 
The doctrine of the two kingdoms of God 
is mot necessarily to be understood in a 
static or dualistic way. Actually ic was 
originally eschatologically oriented, for God’s 
secular realm is at the service of the escha- 
tological re-creation of the world through 
Christ. Likewise the spiritual realm is to be 
understood only in view of its eschatological 
end. 

Viewed in this way education belongs to 
the kingdom of God and is a secular service 
within the domain of the preservation of 
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order — a task which God gives to his 
creatures to carry out. Education is there- 
fore not autonomous nor subdued only to 
reason, but the educator stands precisely in 
his secular calling and service under the 
commandment of God, who wants to pro- 
tect the fallen world against destruction and 
to preserve its life. But at the same moment 
the educator, as a Christian, is subject to 
the spiritual kingdom of God and bécomes 
for his children a messenger of the gospel. 
These two kingdoms of God must be sharply 
distinguished, but at the same time they are 
in the narrowest sense connected with one 
another in the truth of education. Both aim 
at different goals and use different methods 
but in the truth of Christian education they 
stand in a reciprocal relationship to one 
another. Education serves the proclamation 
of the gospel by preparing children for a 
fruitful listening to the Word. And vice 
versa, the proclamation of the gospel serves 
education by making children aware of the 
commandments of God and by laying a 
foundation for human society through for- 
giveness and the sanctification of life ac- 
cording to the apostolic Pardnese (usus prac- 
ticus evangelit). 

THIS DISTINCTION and simultaneous co- 
ordination of education and salvation in the 
secular and spiritual kingdoms of God is 
not to be confused with the distinction be- 
tween the two kingdoms (regnum diaboli — 
regnum Christi). God fights through the 
secular and through the spiritual kingdom 
against the deadly threats hurled at man by 
Satan, sin and death. The secular kingdom 
of God naturally acts to preserve man only 
in his earthly and temporal life. Insofar as 
it is a secular work, education is not able to 
achieve any more than this. Faith in the 
gospel alone leads to eternal life. The dis- 
tinction between the two kingdoms is not 
to be confused with the distinction between 
law and gospel, because this distinction per- 
tains only to the faithful who are confronted 
with the Word of God. In education as a 
secular activity both Law and gospel become 
effective only in the penultimate sense 
(Bonhoeffer). In this penultimate sense 
they are still essential to the interpretation 
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of pedagogical truth because they show us 
God’s giving, preserving and demanding ac- 
tivity as he confronts fallen man not yet re- 
deemed by the Gospel. 


ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 


OUT OF THESE different and mutually 
controversial efforts to interpret pedagogical 
truth theologically we can easily formulate 
essential principles which this discussion at- 
tempts to clarify and the results that have 
been achieved to date. 

1. The distinction between education as 
a secular task and the re-birth of man 
through faith in Christ by Word and Sacra- 
ment is not to be confused. 

2. To understand education as a secular 
task does not mean that one is committed 
to am autonomous and secularized world 
view. Quite to the contrary, education as a 
service in the secular world only then exer- 
cises itself correctly when it does its work 
in obedience to the will of God who wants 
to preserve the fallen world by means of 
good earthly order. Therefore the Christian 
educator, in obedience to God, takes serious- 
ly all biological, psychological and sociologi- 
cai research which he finds useful in real 
life. 

3. The proclamation of the gospel is not 
to be separated from education to such a 
degree that it only parallels secular educa- 
tion. Actually the gospel affects education 
directly. 

In Christianity every man, the man in 
educational context too, cannot understand 
himself in isolation but only in the context 
of his being a partner with God. This is 
valid for the educator, for the child and for 
educating society. 

4. The proclamation of the gospel in the 
Christian church is possible only if it is 
imbedded in the total educational structure 
of the church. Within the community of 
the church we are prepared to help one 
another according to the law of Christian 
love as disciples of Christ. The church has 
a unique educational obligation toward her 
baptized members which she cannot dele- 
gate to any other educational institution 
(state, school, family). The church is not 
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to withdraw from this genuine task of edu- 
cation by limiting herself to a narrow con- 
ception of the proclamation of the Word. 

5. The current philosophy of education 
understands education as a help for young 
people to interpret themselves and their own 
existence. The church’s proclamation of 
the gospel is understood as a challenge to 
man to interpret himself correctly in the 
light of God's speaking to him. Because of 
this structural analogy (aid for the inter- 
pretation of man’s existence) fruitful en- 
counter between theology and pedagogy is 
possible today. 

6. Christian education can be properly 
rebuilt in our time only if it renews the 
principles of the early church catechuminate 
(educational system) in a manner appropri- 
ate to our day. We must not overlook one 
important point. The education of the chil- 
dren is not to be separated from education 
for living within the Church and with the 
Church. It is also our task to free the often 
isolated forms of religious education and ar- 
range them into a well-ordered total pro- 
gram. The different methods of instruction 
must cooperate meaningfully with one an- 
other. One of the most essential tasks of 
theological research and practical applica- 
tion in our day is to discover an organic 
structure (Gesamt Catechuminate) of Chris- 
tian education for the individual congrega- 
tion and an over-all philosophy of Christian 
education that informs every area of the 
whole church’s program. 
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edge, as taught in the schools, is correlated with 
participation in the life of the church. If there is 
no church connection, there is a falling off in re- 
tention of religious knowledge between the second 
and sixth forms (our 8th to 12th grades). If there 
is such a connection, there is an increase in reten- 
tion. The weakness in some other recent studies 
among parochial school pupils is that this particu- 
lar correlation was not worked out. Hyde's study, 
backed by statistical evidence, has both theological 
and educational significance for evaluating the re- 
lation of school and church in the development of 
religious knowledge. 


(continued on page 452) 
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EDITOR’S REPORT, ll 
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WHEN ONE sees what is happening in England, 
West Germany, and Sweden, one is forced to the 
conclusion that while religious iastruction of an 
objective nature in schools may be valuable from 
a cultural point of view, it has no religious value 
unless the pupil is also involved in the community 
of the faith. He needs the supporting power of a 
believing and worshipping community in order to 
develop those attitudes by which his religious in- 
formation becomes meaningful. 

This conclusion is seen most clearly, among 
those I interviewed, by H. A. Hamilton, of the 
Union Church in Brighton, and by Bishop Robert 
Stopford of Peterborough, chairman of the com- 
mittee of religious education for the Church of 
England. Both men feel strongly that religious 
knowledge must be grounded in the worshiping 
community in the local congregation. Hamilton 
has developed an exciting program in his parish, 
related to the daily living of his people and to the 
sense of membership in a Christian community. 
The Bishop of Peterborough believes that the cen- 
ter of the curriculum is worship and that this has 
more significance than instruction. He is aware 
of the limitations of religious instruction in the 
schools, but is excited about the fact that this 
awareness is shared in an interdenominational 


committee which is working on both worship and 


the meaning of community life in the schools as 
basic to their religious programs. Within the 
church's educational program, worship, education, 
and evangelism belong together, and the Church 
of England is continuing to improve its materials 
for Sunday schools. If all of the people are to be 
reached, special programs are needed to reach the 
industrial worker, especially the semi-skilled, and 
he thinks that the program developed for Sheffield 
by Bishop E. R. Wickham (see Church and People 
in an Industrial City, Lutterworth Press, 1957) 
is extremely important. 

THE PICTURE in Scotland is different, for there 
is no system of syllabuses. I spoke at a conference 
of school teachers interested in religion at St. An- 
drews, and I ran into similar problems. As always, 
the calibre of the teacher as a person becomes a 
crucial point in any teaching situation, especially 
when religion is involved. J. W. D. Smith, of 
Jordanhill Training College, Glasgow, is con- 
cerned about the communication of religious ideas 
in a society with a secular and technical vocabulary. 
Even the word “God” is either misleading or 
meaningless, and attempts to communicate are al- 
most impossible. He is also concerned with the 
approach to the Bible as a drama of God’s acts in 
history, which must be seen in terms of a demy- 
thologized story based on the best Biblical scholar- 
ship. His The Pattern of Christian Belief (Nel- 
son, 1955) is an excellent example of a textbook 
on the high school level. 


PRACTICALLY ALL of the important textbooks 
and books of theory on Catholic education have 
been produced by F. H. Drinkwater of Lower Gor- 
nal, Dudley. He has been editor of The Sower 
for many years and his most recent book is Telling 
the Good News (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1959). He has recently turned The Sower over 
to the National Catechetical Center, headed by 
Francis Somerville, S.J. The Catholics are rapidly 
expanding their school program, as they receive up 
to 75% of the building cost of new schools from 
the government (all church-related schools are 
eligible for such help). I visited Canon Drink- 
water and Father Somerville, and the picture was 
rounded out by a visit to St. Mary’s College, Straw- 
berry Hill, a part of the University of London, 
where Father Kevin Cronin stated the basic theory 
that religious instruction should be incorporated 
into all subjects, and therefore every Catholic 
teacher should know enough about the Catholic 
faith in relation to his own subject or bring in the 
proper interpretation as he goes along. Therefore, 
there is less need for the training of “religious 
specialists” for Catholic schools, although they are 
necessary. 

The Jewish program has been described in RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION (May-June 1959, 223- 
27) by Myer Domnitz, whom I interviewed. The 
Jewish program is mostly on an out-of-school! basis, 
although there are special houses for Jewish stu- 
dents in some private schools so that they can 
maintain their special practices in food customs 
and in other rituals. Domnitz has wide contacts 
among Catholics and Protestants and this is signif- 
icant for improving interfaith relationships. 

The Conference of Christians and Jews does not 
include Roman Catholics at the present time. A. I. 
Polack, who used to head one of the Jewish houses 
at a great boarding school, is their educational of- 
ficer, and conferences are sponsored on many as- 
pects of interfaith and intergroup relationships. 
W. A. Simpson, the general secretary, expressed 
surprise at the level of cooperation which exists in 
the Religious Education Association. 

The final two weeks at St. Augustine's College, 
Canterbury, gave me the opportunity to develop 
my own views for Anglicans from every conti- 
nent on “The Nature of the Church and Christian 
Education.” My observations have backed my 
theory that we can educate people to be Christians 
only as we educate them to be the church — in the 
New Testament sense of the word. The strength’ 
of the Jewish program seems to me to center in 
this sense of being a community under God. The 
Catholics attempt to achieve this partially through 
their parochia! schools. Protestants must achieve 
it within a secular educational system, and this 
forces them more and more to re-examine the na- 
ture of the church as a community of the Holy 
Spirit. 

— RCM. 
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The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of relevant 


significant research in the general field of psychology. 


Its implications for 


methods and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may 
well take advantage of every new finding im scientific research. 

Each section describes a group of findings which have been reported in 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS together with titles of these works so that 
those who wish may go to the original source. 

This column is written as a service to religious educators by the Union 
College Character Research Project. All abstracts are used with permission of the 
periodical, PSY CHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS. The abstract number is Volume 34, 


Number 1, February 1960. 


A. CONCERNING RELIGION AND 
MENTAL HEALTH 


During the past two years, there has been 
increasing interest in the relation of religion 
to mental health. Anton Boisen of the El- 
gin State Hospital in Illinois has demon- 
strated religious significance in schizo- 
phrenic manifestations. “Fundamental men- 
tal disorder is best understood” he writes, 
“as an attempt to deal with an intoleroble 
sense of personal failure and guilt.” Feifel, 
Johnson, Ostow, and Becker separately con- 
clude that distinctions between religion and 
psychology are not easily made in some 
areas. Becker indicates that, “Religion and 
psychology are linked arm-in-arm in the 
depths and in the implications of therapeu- 
tic practice. 

216. Feifel, Herman. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif.) Symposium on rela- 
tionships between religion and mental health: In- 
troductory remarks. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 
565-566. 

220. Johnson, Paul E. (Boston U.) Sym- 
posium on relationships between religion and 
mental health: Discussion. Amer. Psychologist, 
1958, 13, 576-577. 

1616. Boisen, Anton T. (Elgin State Hos- 
pital, Ill.) “Religious experience and psychologi- 
cal conflict.” Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 568- 
570. 

1640. Ostow, Mortimer. (Riverdale, N. Y.) 
“The nature of religious controls.” Amer. Psy- 
- chologist, 1958, 13, 571-574. 
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282. Becker, Russcil J. (Glenview Commu- 
nity Church, Ill.) “Links between psychology 
and religion.” Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 566- 
568. 

285. Clark, Walter Houston. (Hartford Sem- 
inary Foundation, Conn.) “The psychology of 
religion and the understanding of man in religious 
education.” Relig. Educ., 1959, 54, 18-23. 

1304. Dittes, James E. (Yale U.) “Facts 
and fantasy in (the minister's) mental health.” 
Pastoral Psychol., 1959, 10 (92), 15-24. 

1307. Routh, Thomas A. “Human relations 
and mental health.” J. hum. Relat., 1958, 6, 
59-68. 


B. CONCERNING CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Perhaps the most interesting finding re- 
ported in this issue of Psychological Ab- 
tracts is Harry Harlow’s primate study on 
love. Data show that with monkeys “the 
comfort of contact is the variable of prime 
importance in the development of filial af- 
fection.” Ashley Montagu again under- 
scores love as the most important of basic 
needs. He concludes that children will be 
greatly damaged unless they are adequately 
loved during their first six years. 

1111. Montagu, Ashley. “Behavior as viewed 
in the behavioral sciences and by American educa- 
tion.” Teach. Coll. Rec., 1959, 60, 440-448. 

1081. Harlow, Harry F. (U. of Wisconsin) 


“Basic social capacity of primates.” Hum. Biol., 
1959, 31, 40-53. 
Fels Research 


Institute investigators, 
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Crandell e¢ ai studied compliance in nursery 
and primary age children. They conclude 
that maternal rewards for compliance were 
a better predictor of extra-home compliance 
than maternal punishments for non-compli- 
ance. In a somewhat similar study on co- 
operation, Gottschaldt indicates that the de- 
velopment of cooperation is the expression 
of the differentiation in social attitudes in 
young children. Two- to three-year-olds 
show no form of cooperation. By age five, 
this behavior is clearly possible. Investigat- 
ing at the same age levels, Muller demon- 
strated that aspirations are a sporadic play 
form for three-year-olds but five-year-olds 
and older show all adult evidences of levels 
of aspiration. 

1088. Crandell, Vaughn J., Orleans, Sonya; 
Preston, Anne and Rabson, Alice. (Fels Research 
Inst.) “The development of social compliance in 
young children.” Child Develpm., 1958 (Sep), 
29, 429-443. 

1097. Gottschaldt, Kurt and Fruhauf-Ziegler, 
Christiane (Berlin C2, Oranienburgerstr. 18) 
“Uber die Entwicklung der Zusammenarbeit im 
Kileinkindalter.” (On the development of cooper- 
ative behavior in young children.) Z. Psychol., 
1958, 162, 254-278. 

1112. Muller, Anne. (Berlin C2, Oranien- 
burgerstr. 19) “Uber die Entwicklung des Leis- 
tungs-Anspruchsniveaus. (On the development of 
a level of aspiration.) Z. Psychol., 1958, 162, 
238-253. 

C. CONCERNING PERSONALITY AND 

ADJUSTMENT 

Creativity has been the subject of increas- 
ing interest. Harold Anderson edited an 
important 293 page symposium on the culti- 
vation of creativity. Atkins sees the prob- 
lem of creativity as a matter of free choice. 
He feels that a free creative effort is neces- 
sary to effective psychotherapy. However, 
creativity is a stubbornly difficult variable 
to measure. In spite of the fact that it is 
easily recognized, Mullins could find no 
stable predictor of creativity. If Atkins’ 
generalization is valid, the findings of Deise 
regarding secondary schools is more dis- 
turbing. She found that a group of 433 
students was handicapped by a limited op- 
portunity to elect courses in line with their 
aptitudes and also were handicapped by a 
number of unrealized opportunities. She 
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feels a need for more effective testing, coun- 
seling, and individual education. 

In some of the more standard personality 
studies, Koch found that the possession of 
a much older brother by a boy assisted his 
social adjustment, while a much older sister 
tended to make him more dependent and 
to increase conflict. Falek was not able to 
find determiners of personality associated 
with handedness although it is interesting 
thar less than 4% of his 10,236 parents 
were left-handed. 

Bethel associated excessive restrictiveness 
with nail-biting, nose-picking, and head- 
banging. Settlage, on the other hand, indi- 
cates the necessity of clear limits in order 


_to develop character strength. 


1121. Settlage, Caivin F. (Temple U., School 
of Medicine) “The values of limits in child rear- 
ing.” Children, 1958, 5, 175-178. 

1987. Bethell, M. F. “Restriction and habits 
in children.” Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 25, 264- 
269. 

1092. Falek, Arthur. “Handedness: A family 
study.” Amer. J. hum. Genet., 1959, 11, 52-62. 

1107. Koch, Helen L. “Der Einfluss der 
Geschwister auf die Personlichkeitsentrwicklung 
jungerer Knaben.” (The influence of siblings on 
the personality development of younger boys.) Jb. 
Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 211-225. 

1953. Deise, Katherine L. “Unmet needs of 
high schooi students.” Educ. Leadership, 1958, 
16, 169-175. 


959. Mullins, Cecil J. (Lackland Air Force 
Base, Tex.) “Prediction of creativity in a sample 
of research scientists.” USAF WADC tech. Note, 
1959. no. 59-36. ii, 14 p. 

207. Anderson, Harold H. (Ed). (Michigan 
State U.) Creativity and its cultivation. New 
York: Harpers, 1959. xiii, 293 p. $5.00. 


992. Adkins, Leslie John. “The creative fac- 
tor in man.” Christ. Cent., 1959, 76, 40-42. 


D. CONCERNING SOCIETY 


Frumkin sets high aspirations for social 
scientists by seeking ways their knowledge 
can become a significant instrument for the 
implementation of democratic social prog- 
ress. He feels that this is possible if the 
social scientist demonstrates the efficacy of 
his methods by himself being objective and 
scientific. 

Perhaps the most dramatic area of social 
study is in decision-making. Miller, for ex- 
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ample, compared an English and an Ameri- 
can city, finding less hierarchies and greater 
fluidity in the former. On the other hand, 
Cyert and associates found that decision- 
making on the internal affairs of four com- 
panies was not based on preestablished ex- 
pectancies. Dean and Shubnik underscore 
the importance of theories and techniques 
of decision-making in industry. 

Festinger and Carlsmith turned up an in- 
teresting finding that may have broad edu- 
cational implications, they conclude that “if 
a person is induced to do or say something 
which is contrary to his private opinion, 
there will be a tendency for him to change 
his opinion so as to bring it into correspond- 
ence with what he has done or said.” 

1158. Festinger, Leon and Carlsmith, James 


M. “Cognitive consequences of forced compliance.” 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 203-210. 

949. Dean, Burton V. (Case Inst. Technol- 
ogy) “Application of operations research to man- 
agerial decision-making.” Admin. sci. Quart. 
1958, 3, 412-428. 

970. Shubnik, Martin. (General Electric Co.) 
“Seudies and theories of decision-making.” Admin. 
sci. Quart., 1958, 3, 289-306. 

948. Cyert, R. M., Dill, W. R., and March, 
J. G. (Carnegie Inst. of Technology) “The role 
of expectations in business decision-making.” 
Admin. Sci. Quart., 1958, 3, 307-340. 

1266. Miller, Delbert C. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) “Decision-making cliques in community 
power structures: A comparative study of an Amer- 
ican and an English city.” Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 
64, 299-310. 


292. Frumkin, Robert M. State U. New 
York) “Social science and social progress.” J. 
hum. Relat., 1958, 6, 69-77. 


E. CONCERNING METHODS OF 
STUDY AND EDUCATION 


Perhaps the most provocative method of 
education reported is the “teaching ma- 
chine.” Skinner discusses the pros and cons 
im a succinct article in Science. In gen- 
eral, Skinner favors their limited use. 


Attitudes toward our ability to study psy- 
chological phenomena usefully, vary from 
Ausubel, who feels that basic research is 
mever directly useful to Coombs who re- 
lates his research directly to classroom ac- 
tivities. Coombs highlights the importance 
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of a child's self-concept and of how things 
seem to him. 

The late Harold E. Jones highlights the 
values of longitudinal studies to observe 
human development. Whereas, longitudinal 
research has practical disadvantages, it is the 
only way of obtaining evidence on the va- 
riety and stability of individual patterns, 
and of evaluating the possible role of both 
intrinsic and external factors in the process 
of growth and aging. 

1079. Ausubel, David P. “Viewpoints from 
related disciplines: Human growth and develop- 
ment.” Teach. Coll. Rec., 1959, 60, 245-254. 

706. Coombs, Arthur W. “Seeing is behav- 
ing.” Educ. Leadership, 1958, 16, 21-26. 

1974. Skinner, B. F. (Harvard U.) “Teach- 
ing machines.” Science, 1958, 128, 969-777. 

1103. Jones, Harold E. “Consistency and 
change in early maturity.” Vita Humana, 1958, 1, 
43-51. 

1137. Jones, Harold E. 
in longitudinal research.” 
93-99. 


“Problems of method 
Vita Humana, 1958, 1, 


F. CONCERNING AGING 


In general, retirement with proper prep- 
aration and a healthy anticipation of post 
retirement activities are seen as necessary 
elements of good adjustment by Lehr and 
Thomae, Combs. However, the Cornell 
study contests this among other stereotypes 
about aging. Shanas sums up findings by 
Streib, Thompson, and Suchman by sus- 
pecting these stereotypes: retirement has an 
adverse effect on health; good adjustment in 
retirement is related to planning for it; in 
the United States, in general, older parents 
are alienated from their grown children. 
Wayne Dennis contests the idea that out- 
standing contributions decline in the later 
decades of life. 

Perhaps John Anderson’s efforts to create 
a model to study aging developmentally will 
make it possible for us to bring the above 
findings into proper focus. He suggests, 
“if we view the human as a very complex 
manifold moving forward in time and made 
up of interacting systems which also inter 
act with the environment, we can check ag- 
ing against growth and development.” 


(continued on next page) 
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American Catholics: A Protestant-Jewish View. 
Edited by PHILIP SCHARPER. New York: Sheed 
& Ward, 1959. 235 pages. $3.75. 
Self-knowledge is useful and indeed when peo- 

ple with differing religious convictions live side 

by side, self-knowledge becomes essential. Ameri- 
can society would be the gainer if we would more 
often breathe the prayer of Robert Burns: 

O wad some Power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us! 

To some Catholics this book will come as some- 

what of a shock but a healthful one for all that. 

Very few of them, hopefully, will react like one 

reviewer for a certain clerical magazine with steep 

integriste leanings. His judgment begins: “This 
is a vicious book — blanshardism sprinkled with 
holy water: six essays by six outsiders carping at 
the Church.” After characterizing American 

Catholics as more harmful than Maria Monk, the 

reviewer turns to the person of the first essayist 

(“Barr has subscribed at various times to 28 Red 

causes. That hardly qualifies him as objective”), 

the theological and social naivete of Reverend 

Gustave Weigel, S.J., the canonical ignorance of 

the book’s editors and publishers, and the con- 

nivings of the National Council of Catholic Men 
which built five “Catholic Hour” broadcasts on it. 

Happily, the reviewer relieves us of any obligation 

to take his remarks seriously by his admission that 

“I read only the first essay by Stringfellow Barr 

and the Afterword by Fr. Weigel.” Had he per- 

severed, he might have shared my rich rewards 
from reading the entire book. 

At the invitation of a Catholic publishing house, 
six members of the non-Catholic community have 
drawn an outsider’s view of the Catholic Church. 
In addition to Mr. Barr, other contributors are 
Martin E. Marty, associate editor of The Christian 
Century; Robert McAfee Brown, professor at the 
Union Theological Seminary of New York; Arthur 
A. Cohen, publisher of Meridian Books, Inc.; 
Rabbi Arthur Gilbert, a director of the B'nai 
B’rith’s Anti-Defamation League; and Allyn P. 
Robinson, director of the Greater New York Area 
of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
(The Afterword is written by Father Weigel of 
Woodstock College, Maryland). 

The image that emerges from these essays is in 
part flattering, in part humiliating, in part dis- 
torted, but the minds that guided the pen are 
themselves guided by a sincere charity. The spirit 
of the work is caught in Stringfellow Barr’s open- 
ing essay: 

... I take it the proper purpose of this paper 

is not to allocate guilt among three groups of 


Americans united in recognizing the existence 
of sin and the need of repentance, but to re- 
vive our power to love one another and to 
leara from one another through genuine dis- 
course and to deliberate with one another for 
the common good of our country and of man- 
kind. Until we do that, it will be difficult 
for us to love God himself well; and to love 

God with all our heart would appear to be 

even more important for a Catholic, a Jew, 

or a Protestant than to preserve the American 
way of life, a pluralism of pressure groups, 

or even subliminal advertising. (p. 10) 

Dr. Marty’s scholarly paper treats of the dia- 
logue of histories. Though tart in a few places, 
he makes some profound observations on the basic 
issues which divide Protestants and Catholics. He 
finds the prime source of our socio-religious ten- 
sions in conflicting concepts of authority. “Ameri- 
can ‘Protestants’ would hold that their view of 
authority is wnconsolidated in history, in men or 
in movements; Catholics hold that theirs in con- 
solidated in the ‘Roman’ Catholic tradition and the 
papacy.” (p. 48) 

Catholics are puzzled and annoyed whenever 
the question of conflict of loyalties in a Catholic 
candidate for public office is raised. They feel 
that the Catholic record of patriotism speaks elo- 
quently of their love for and loyalty to America. 
Dr. Marty makes clearer the precise nature of this 
Protestant concern. He writes: 

First it is small comfort to point to the rec- 
ord in America, arguing that seldom in the 
past have the papacy and our national and 
personal interests clashed. Only recently has 
the Catholic Church achieved the position 
from which such situations could arise, and 
almost instantly tensions increased. Protes- 
tants, too, have long memories, and they have 
telescopes. (p. 52) 

This last reference is to Catholic Spain and cer- 
tain Latin American countries, where, says Dr. 
Marty, “personal liberties are limited without the 
discouragement which could come from Rome.” 
These liberties are limited because of an implica- 
tion that “pluralism and voluntarism are in the 
eyes of Rome temporary and undesirable solu- 
tions.” 

Even where, as in Colombia, the gnarled politi- 
cal and economic situation has enormously com- 
plicated the “persecution” of Protestants, there re- 
mains an issue of religious tolerance. Yet, it seems 
to me that the Christian Century editor and two of 
the other Protestant essayists are too quick to 
blame Catholicism for social attitudes that are 
clearly more Hispanic and Latin than Catholic. 

Religious liberty and tolerance have fared well 
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in other countries where Catholics form a majority 
or large minority. But, asks Dr. Robinson, why 
does not Rome use its influence to prevent the 
infringement of Protestant liberties in Spain and 
other offending “Catholic” countries? 

Several answers could be attempted here. Maybe 
the questioner overestimates the influence that 
Rome can bring to bear on political leaders who 
have identified the Church's interests with their 
own or on a national hierarchy (often handpicked 
by the Government) that is heir to a tradition of 
hostility towards “heretics.” On the other hand, 
one could point out that the Holy See in the past 
has spoken up forcefully in defense of non-Catho- 
lic minorities persecuted for their religious beliefs. 
We need go no farther for corroboration of this 
fact than to the Jews of Nazi-dominated Europe. 

To a scholarly Protestant questioner, however, 
none of these explanations, or others that might be 
added, is adequate. Prescinding from history, pol- 
itics and sociology, he wants to be reassured on 
the dogmatic point. The Roman Catholic Church 
claims to be the one true Church founded by 
Christ. Is it a corollary of this claim that the 
Church is under eternal compulsion to drive for 
the extirpation of all heretical sects? 

To those who are more than casually acquainted 
with the history of religious liberty, it is evident 
that our modetn idea of religious toleration, in the 
sense of an equal right of worship for all men 
with no qualifications attached, is of very recent 
origin. Plato wanted a five-year jail sentence for 
dissenters from the State religion. Neither Calvin 
nor Luther nor Bellarmine fought for universal 
tolerance. The Mayflower brought freedom- 
searching Puritans to America’s shore, as the little 
girl in the history class said, “To worship God in 
their own way, and to make others do the same!” 

Tolerance, in the sense of universal religious 
liberty, is one of those things born of a thousand 
accidents of history. Once political society had 
grown to maturity and men recognized more 
clearly the individual’s rights and dignities vés-d- 
vis the institution, toleration became widespread. 

There are two aspects of the problem of reli- 
gious liberty. The first is the institutional one: 
to reconcile the autonomy of the State in the na- 
tural temporal order with the demands of the 
primacy of the spiritual order. The second is the 
personal one: the autonomy of the individual con- 
science confronted with the claim of one Church 
to have a divinely conferred preferential status. 

Conflicting statements by Catholics regarding 
both aspects of this problem have arisen, and the 
authoritarian category of statements has until re- 
cent generations been dominant. Reasons for the 
jiscrepancy are simple. Some Catholic thinkers 
emphasize purely theological reasoning apart from 
social context. Others emphasize historical prece- 
dents. And still others stress the necessity of re- 
conciling both the theological reasoning and the 
Christian philosophy of the State. 
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It should be no surprise, moreover, that scholars 
are influenced by religious and political traditions 
as well as by current situations in their own coun- 
try. Dr. J. Pohle, for example, was a German. 
His article on “Toleration” in the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia strongly justifies a system of universal 
religious liberty. Undoubtedly the German plur- 
alist tradition partially conditioned his own think- 
ing. On the other hand, Spanish writers are apt 
to be strongly influenced by the system of public 
recognition of Catholicism in their country as the 
one true religion. 

As Donald McDonald pointed out in a recent 
atticle in America (July 9, 1960), “There is a 
good deal of evidence today that Protestant intel- 
lectuals recognize the existence within the Catholic 
Church of two viewpoints on toleration. As re- 
cently as eight or ten years ago, the only viewpoint 
that received any attention was the ‘thesis-hypoth- 
esis’ position in which the Catholic Church qaims, 
as an ideal, a certain privileged position in a boliti- 
cal society, but suspends that claim when ¢ondi- 
tions of the practical order argue against insistence 
on it. Toleration of religious freedom, within 
this viewpoint, seems forever in danger of falling 
from the level of principle to that of interim-ex- 
pediency.” 

Admittedly the full explication of the. less- 
known position is a task that remains for Catholic 
theologians. Yet when this is done, it will be found 
to be a corollary of the dogmatic truths that man’s 
will is free and that his conscience is inviolable, 
truths by which God’s own action is governed. 
“Personal conscience is the ultimate asylum of the 
soul, in the presence of civil or ecclesiastical so- 
ciety,” wrote a great churchman and American, 
Archbishop John Ireland; “both Americanism and 
Catholicism bow to the sway of personal consci- 
ence.” 

The Catholic believes that God has willed a 
unity of worship in one Church to which all mea 
are freely called. His prayer for those of his fel- 
low citizens who are not Catholic is that God — 
not some Inquisition — one day may freely bring 
them to share, freely and equally with him, what 
he considers his most precious heritage — his 
Catholic faith. — Neil G. McCluskey, S.J., Associ- 
ate Editor, AMERICA. 

st SF SF 
Faith and Learning. By ALEXANDER MILLER. 

New York: The Association Press, 1960. 216 

pp. $3.50. 

In this study book commissioned by the Study 
Committee of the National Student Christian Fed- 
eration for the 1960-61 emphasis on “The 
Church’s Mission in the Colleges and Univers- 
ities,” the late Alexander Miller left an exciting 
addition to the ongoing discussion of the purpose 
of American higher education and the role of the 
Church in it. 

Drawing liberally upon Sir Walter Moberly’s 
The Crisis in the University, John Henry New- 
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man’s The Scope and Nature of University Educe- 
tion, and George H. Williams’ The Theological 


Idea of the University, Miller brings to focus the - 


key issues plaguing educators and churchmen: the 
University's calling today, the teaching of religion 
and the Christian faith, the nature and commit- 
ments of the church college, and the relation of 
the “community of faith” to the “community of 
learning.” On each of these questions, he takes a 
short historical running start to set the issue in its 
appropriate context. This involves using Mober- 
ly’s four stages in the evolving history of the Uni- 
versity: the Christian-Hellenic, the Liberal, the 
Technological-Democratic, and the contemporary 
stage which he labels Chaotic; and Williams’ five 
symbolic modes in which the intellectual function 
has been given status as a work of God: the Chris- 
tological, the Transferential, the Paradisic, the 
Military, and the Critical. 

Perhaps the freshest contribution of the book is 
the application of Williams’ distinction between 
the three divinely appointed communities — of 
Grace, of Power, and of Wisdom: the Church, 
State, and University — to relationships today in 
higher education, insisting that “the three func- 
tions are to be forever co-ordinate but never con- 
joined . . . dependent each on the other, but 
sundered from each other in order that each may 
be refreshed and rebuked by the others.” (p. 69) 
Miller pushes this farthest in his discussion of 
“The Vocation of the Christian College” (Chapter 
VII) and his description of citizenship in the com- 
munity of learning (Chapter VIII) as he takes 
seriously this triadic relationship of sacerdotium, 
imperium, and stadium and uses the analogy of the 
political community to reach these conclusions 
about the academic community: that it is ordained 
of God; that it exists to serve truth and not to 
serve the church; that the condition for admission 
to and leadership in it is not piety but scholarly 
competence; and that the Christian citizen (pro- 
fessor and student) has the function both of sus- 
taining it and of criticizing it. } 

The distillation of many years of experience in 
student arid faculty conferences and discussions, 
Religious Emphasis Weeks, and vast reading in 
this field, this little book turns out to be more of 
a thought-starter or an agenda for discussion than 
any conclusive “American Moberly” or summation 
of “the University Question.” As such it will be 
useful for faculty, trustee, and student discussions. 
In digging in seriously on the question of the place 
and form of religion and theology in the curricu- 
lum (with a helpful “case study” report on his 
own Stanford experiment), Miller has gone be- 
yond the usual questions of denomination-college 
affiliation, extracurricular religious activities, and 
the vocation of Christian students and faculty, in- 
sisting that “the issue of faith and learning must 
chiefly be worked out in relation to the curriculum 
of the liberal university itself, since it is there that 
the substantial part of the work of learning gets 
done.” (p. 102) 
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Though surely not his best book, Professor Mil- 
ler’s Faith and Learning has the same lucid, pre- 
cise, and stimulating treatment of basic questions 
which characterizes all his writing. We are fortu- 
nate indeed that he set his creative mind and hand 
to putting down his “thinking thus far” in this 
area before his sudden death last May. — Harry E. 
Smith, Presbyterian University Pastor, University 
of North Carolina. 
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Catholic Viewpoint on Education. By NEIL G. 
McC.usky, S.J. New York; Hanover House, 
1959. 192 pp. $3.50. 

Whatever may be the value of this book for 
Catholic readers, the author’s clear presentation 
and cogent reasoning will contribute much to non- 
Catholic understanding and appreciation in a field 
so beset by misunderstanding and prejudice as that 
of Catholic education. . 

The Catholic viewpoint is succinctly summar- 
ized as: Secular education must be integrated with 
religious education; a weekly catechism lesson in 
Sunday school is an inadequate substitute; attend- 
ance at public schools, because of a Protestant and 
secularist orientation, can prove spiritually harm- 
ful for Catholic children; ideally Catholic children 
should be educated in Catholic schools (p. 167). 
“The Catholic church maintains schools because 
only thus can her children acquire the supreme 
integrating principle of supernatural wisdom in 
ordering the knowledge, skills and attitudes they 
learn.” Since the public school is by design an 
institution to serve the common needs in a plural- 
istic religious society, by its very nature it cannot 
supply this supernatural permeating factor, and in 
its present character has probably gone far beyond 
Necessity toward secularization. Therefore the 
Catholic church has no choice other than to pro- 
vide its own schools. 

The movement toward Catholic schools had its 
incentive in dissatisfaction with the nature of the 
public schools, which if they were religious at all, 
were predominantly Protestant. In 1829, the first 
of seven Provincial Councils of bishops prepared a 
joint letter to American Catholics urging the neces- 
sity for Catholic schools because “the grave danger 
of loss” of faith for Catholic boys and girls .. . 
required the establishment of schools free from 
the defects which in Catholic eyes seriously marred 
available schools.” The second Provincial Coun- 
cil ordered that all pastors “under pain of mortal 
sin” were “to provide a Catholic school in every 
parish or congregation subject to them, where this 
can be done.” The third Council in 1884 went 
beyond exhortation to decree. 

Catholic parochial schools have become the na- 
tion’s fastest growing educational system. In 1958- 
59 nearly 10,000 of the 16,185 parishes in the 50 
states which have resident pastors conducted ele- 
mentary schools. In addition, there were 607 
schools of a non-parish nature. The total enroll- 
ment of 4,101,792 constituted about one-half of 
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the Catholic population of elementary school age. 
The same year there were over 2,000 secondary 
schools with an enrollment of 810,768. Thus it 
can be seen that the Catholic school is a going and 
growing concern. The author comments perti- 
nently, “Presumably American society will have to 
accept the fact that wherever feasible Catholics will 
continue to build and expand their own school 
facilities or that some modification of the present 
structure of the public school must be made, so 
that broader Catholic participation could become 
a possibility.” (p. 47) 

In dealing with church-state relationships, 
Father McClusky suggests that the word “indepen- 
dence” better describes the intent of the First 
Amendment than “separation,” and rejects the idea 
that it was ever the purpose to proscribe aid to all 
religions on an equal and non-preferential basis. 
The right for parochial schools to exist is based on 
the right of parents to determine the education of 
their children, and this right has been firmly es- 
tablished in court decisions. 

In discussing governmental aid to non-public 
schools, a distinction is made between “supple- 
mental” and “basic.” The first includes such mat- 
ters as bus transportation, free textbooks, health 
services. This is not really aid to schools, but a 
welfare benefit for children which should be 
equally available to all children. To deny such 


benefits to children in Catholic schools is to apply 


a religious test which is inappropriate and prob- 
ably unconstiutional. The question here is one of 
civil rights. The second includes aid for build- 
ings and equipment, teachers’ salaries, etc. With- 
out relinquishing the claim of justice of such bene- 
fits, the author is of the opinion that in the present 
situation such benefits could probably not be 
achieved. But sooner or later this question will be 
confronted and equitably solved. “In its own time 
American society will translate its appreciation of 
the religious school into a corresponding pattern 
of appropriate support.” 

Objections which are frequently heard against 
non-public schools are fully dealt with. Evidence 
is cited that such schools are not un-American or 
un-patriotic — in fact, on these counts they may 
even outdo the public schools. Are they de- 
structive of public education? Will Catholic par- 
ents be less concerned for the welfare of public 
schools than other citizens? It is pointed out 
that Catholics do have a stake in public education, 
since half of their elementary school children are 
served in them. Moreover, Catholics are citizens 
and recognize the importance of education for na- 
tional welfare as much as others. By and large, 
Catholics are no more inclined to “drag their feet” 
on expenditures for public school improvement 
than their non-Catholic fellow citizens. There are 
numerous instances of Catholic men and women 
rendering outstanding service on school boards, as 
administrators, teachers, etc. 

Renewed efforts are being made to supplement 
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public education with a religious program, mark- 
edly through the efforts of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine (See, for example, the article in 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, July-August 1960, by 
John P. Wodarski, “A Parish School of Reli- 
gion’). 

It is unfortunate that the publisher did not pro- 
vide an index for this book. 

These few highlights which have impressed the 
reviewer will give some impression of the content 
and quality of this important book, but only by 
reading the book itself can its full impact and sig- 
nificance be gained.—Paul H. Vieth, Horace Bush- 
nell Professor of Christian Nurture, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

s+ SF 
The Church and Secular Education. By Lewis 

BLIss WHITTEMORE. Greenwich: The Seabury 

Press, 1960. ix + 130 pages. $3.25. 

In this book a retired though obviously vigorous 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church has 
turned his attention to the highly controversial 
matter of the relation between the church and pub- 
lic education at the elementary school level. His 
approach is quite critical of the public schools. He 
finds them guilty of heresy, both religious and 
educational. They are dominated, in his opinion 
“by a naturalistic philosophy which banished God, 
scorns the idea of eternal life, and has in conse- 
quence a sharply reduced estimate of human na- 
ture.” The schools, moreover, have a messianic 
complex which drives them to attempt more than 
they should. With all this, they neglect what the 
bishop terms basic education, and are indifferent 
to “mental training” and also neglectful of the 
great humanities. Underlying these serious defects 
of public elementary schools the author sees some 
deficiency in teacher training and education. 
Teachers are “intellectually sold down the river,” 
and instead of an education based in “real learn- 
ing” they are educated in a setting which concen- 
trates on methodology. 

These statements, however, are all made in a 
spirit of constructive criticism. which stems from 
the author’s stated conviction that he “believes in 
the public schools in spite of all the rough things 
we have said about them.” When he turns his at- 
tention to the efforts of the church in the Ameri- 
can scene in the realm of education he is equally 
critical. Much of what the church has done in 
education (particularly in parish education) is 
worthy of little more than “good-natured con- 
tempt.” The first step toward putting the whole 
educational house in order is for the church to 
double its own efforts to improve its educational 
endeavor. At this point the bishop reveals his 
obvious enthusiasm concerning the revival of seri- 
ous concern for Christian education within the 
Protestant Episcopal church in recent years. His 
treatment of the fundamental relationship between 
Christian education in a parish church and the 
examination of the basic aims of parish life is a 
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most refreshing part of the book. His conclusion 
that the church today is “just beginning to catch a 
glimpse of the dimensions of its educational task” 
is heartening. 

The proposal which the author makes (Chapter 
8) for a church private school in every commu- 
nity, operated one day a week presumably by joint 
efforts of the churches and church groups with 
the cooperation of the public schools by shortening 
their week by one day, is startling to consider be- 
cause of its novelty and serious difficulties encoun- 
tered. This is fully recognized by the author of 
the book in a most realistic way. 

This little book is interesting and stimulating 
reading. Public educators will be stimulated by 
the criticism of public schools and the demand for 
“mental training.” Church leaders will be stimu- 
lated by the demand for greater seriousness in the 
educational efforts of the church. The book is 
readable, its style is clear though sometimes too 
sermonic, and its point of view is critical but con- 
structive in a healthy manner. — James Blair Mil- 
ler, Professor of Christian Education, Christian 
Theological Seminary, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

es Ss 
Church and State in Canadian Education. By C. 

B. SISSONS. Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 1959. 

414 pp. $6.50. 

We in the U.S. are likely to think of the prob- 
lem of religion in general education in a multi- 
religious society as being peculiarly our own. But 
the problem exists in one way or another ‘n every 
democratic country, and in each is “peculiar,” or at 
least particular, because of the country’s particular 
history, political philosophy, and the religious 
composition of its citizenship. 

In this book the author provides an exhaustive 
historical study of the way in which this problem 
has been confronted and dealt with in each of the 
Provinces of Canada. What will surprise many 
non-Canadian readers, who may be inclined to 
think in terms of a national policy, is the extreme 
variety in the situations confronted and the poli- 
cies worked out in the different Provinces. Each 
has its own modus operandi, ranging all the way 
from Quebec with its separate state-supported 
schools for Catholics and non-Catho!:-s, to British 
Columbia which “resolved from the outset to avoid 
the pitfalls which had beset other Provinces, and to 
have ali things in common in the field of educa- 
tion” — resembling most nearly the situation 
which prevails in the U.S. 

This study has impressed the reviewer with 
three things in particular: (1) there is no one per- 
fect solution to the problem of religion in educa- 
tion in a country which has many religious groups; 
viable compromises have to be effected so as to 
protect as many as possible of the conflicting val- 
ues involved; (2) a universal policy is subject to 
varieties in application in local units of school ad- 
ministration due to varying conditions; (3) some 
governments are able to take in their stride some 
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of the problems (such as “distributive justice”) 
which are most controversial in the U.S. 

For the non-Canadian reader, the book is so 
peppered with details of Canadian history, and as- 
sumptions of knowledge of the history of Canada, 
as to make it not always easy going. Perhaps the 
answer to this is that we should be better ac- 
quainted with out great neighbor to the North! — 
Paul H. Vieth, Acting Editor. 

st SF SK 
Faith And Understanding In America. By Gus- 

TAVE WEIGEL, S.J. New York: The MacMil- 

lan Company, 1959. 170 pages. 

This is a book of reflections and insights rather 
than sustained development. Fr. Weigel has gath- 
ered together some of his recent essays and lec*ures 
on topics that hold a central interest for him as a 
twentieth century theologian. Although the indi- 
vidual chapters are diverse in origin, they have a 
unity derived from their common purpose. Each 
essay or lecture presents some significant aspect of 
the very large problem to which it is related. The 
author calls the problem one of “faith and world 
order in current society.” This is a book about 
“the difficulties of faith against the backdrop of 
modern history.” 

The opening chapter has an imposing title: 
“The Catholic Conception Of Religious Truth.” 
It suggests a more extensive coverage than the au- 
thor achieves or perhaps intended. The main con- 
cern of the chapter is the approach to religious 
truth by the Catholic in contrast to the non-Catho- 
lic Christian. This necessarily leads into some dis- 
cussion of one of the great and fundamental issues 
that divides Catholics and Protestants, i.e. the rela- 
tionship of the Church to the Bible. Fr. Weigel 
handles this topic with clarity. 

The two ensuing chapters are for context. They 
analyze modern society since the close of World 
War I, and they examine the role of religion, es- 
pecially here in America. The author now moves 
from the generic to the specific. He considers two 
problems that while they are perennial, are of more 
acute concern to the Catholic community to-day. 
The first is communication with the world; the 
second is the image of Catholicism, in particular, 
that of American Catholicism. This latter essay is 
a discerning portrait. Fr. Weigel takes a balanced 
and objective view of the Catholic Church in the 
United States. While he appreciates the challenges 
that American Catholics have successfully met and 
the sacrifices they have so generously made, he 
does not hesitate to point out real shortcomings 
which can and should be overcome in the future. 
This is a piece of honest appraisal. Both Catholic 
and non-Catholic readers will find it useful in ar- 
riving at a more mature understanding of Ameri- 
can Catholicism. 

From his own specialty of Catholic theology the 
author in the three following chapters turns to an 
appraisal of the developments and trends in mod- 
ern Protestant theology and Protestant attitudes. 
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Spokesmen for non-Catholic Christianity as diverse 
as Karl Barth and Norman Vincent Peale are rep- 
resented. Authority, nature and grace, analogy, 
the basic differences between the Catholic and 
Protestant views are at the heart of the discussion. 
Fr. Weigel moves amongst these theologians of the 
reformed tradition with ease and competence. Not 
least among his merits is his ability to understand 
how these thinkers theologize and to transpose 
their difficult vocabulary for the layman avoiding 
at the same time over-simplification and distortion. 
With Dr. Peale the author shows some irritation, 
a fairly common reaction among professional the- 
ologians, non-Catholic as well as Catholic, who 
respect Norman Vincent Peale for his common 
sense and psychological advice rather than for his 
interpretation of Christian revelation. The final 
essay in this series of three dealing with modern 
Protestantism has an interesting twist. Fr. Weigel 
looks at current manifestations of Protestantism 
from the Catholic point of view and explains why 
Protestantism, though in this case for theological 
rather than political reasons, is a concern of 
Catholicism. 

The closing chapter written in a spirit of Chris- 
tian charity and realism is entitled: “Ecumenism 
And The Catholic.” It attempts to answer some 
perplexing questions in this whole area. What 
does the Catholic think about the Ecumenical 
Movement? Is there a counterpart of the Ecumen- 
Why the 


ical Movement amongst Catholics? 
Catholic Church will not and cannot join the 


World Council of Churches? 
fruitful ecumenical dialogue? 

For some this book may be disappointing. They 
may feel that they have a right to expect more from 
so afticulate and talented a spokesman for Catholic 
theology and the intellectual life in America. How- 
ever correct this criticism, this is a book that shares 
many penetrating observations with the reader, 
that treats differences between Catholicism and 
Protestantism with delicacy and without contro- 
versy or compromise. It is, in short, a type of 
theological thinking that stimulates dialogue; it 
cannot discourage it. — J. Frank Devine, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of Theology, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. 


How can we foster 
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Commitment and the School Community. Edited 
by A. GRAHAM BALDWIN, FRANK E. GAEBEL- 
EIN and EARL G. HARRISON, JR. Greenwich, 
Connecticut; The Seabury Press, 1960. vii + 
118 pages. $2.40. 


For years educational and church leaders have 
sought to discuss the religious life and education 
in light of the problem of commitment. Ofttimes 
the discussion has been meaningless, expressed in 
much too general terms, or has been over-sanctified 
in a prolific barrage of theological phrases. Al- 
though this book is a report on the proceedings of 
a conference on this subject, yet from this re- 
viewer's standpoint it has avoided the pitfalls of 
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both extremes. There are some succinct and valua- 
ble insights contained in this small volume which 
will be valuable for consideration long after the 
book itself is dated. Primarily directed towards 
the independent (or private) schools of America, 
its contents are relevant and of concern to every 
thinking religious person in this country. The 
book is a report of the sixth national conference 
of the Council for Religion in Independent 
Schools. Aside from its historical validity as evi- 
dence in the emerging religious movement in the 
schools, it will be of interest to a much larger audi- 
ence. To one who is acquainted with the proceed- 
ings of the other five national conferences, and 
who is used to the single lecturer at a conference, 
it is most amazing to find the continuity and inter- 
relatedness in the three main addresses: those by 
Julian Hartt of Yale, Harold Howe of Scarsdale 
public schools, and Emile Cailliet of Princeton. 
Obviously independently written, the addresses of 
these three men represent a very marked sense of 
progression. Dr. Hartt sets the stage by delineat- 
ing between human good and redemptive good; 
Mr. Howe raises pertinent questions about values 
in character building in education; and, Dr. Caillet 
concludes the platform presentations by discussing 
the question of “By What Power?” This reviewer 
personally appreciated Dr. Hartt’s comments most, 
however, but each man spoke at the conference 
and in the book to a different need and a different 
person. The worship services, conducted by M. 
Moran Weston, deserve a book of their own. Hav- 
ing read, reviewed, and participated in many ser- 
vices of divine worship, these services speak perti- 
nently and worshipfully to the basic needs of all of 
us. The book concludes with some reports on the 
discussion groups and the list of schools attending. 
A valuable and worthy contribution to the litera- 
ture and work of education and religion. — Robert 
C. Mildram, Dean and Professor of Religion and 
Philosophy, Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, 
Tennessee. 
ses SF 8 

Science, Religion and Christianity. By HANS Urs 

VON BALTHASAR. Translated by HILDA GRAEF. 

Westminster: The Newman Press, 1959. wii + 

155 pages. $3.50. 

Those who turn to this book expecting to find 
either the confrontation of science by religion or 
of Christianity by science translated into the mod- 
ish terms of dialogue will be disappointed. What 
they will discover instead is a rich reflection of the 
texture of modern thought filtered through the 
mind of a Catholic theologian, one who loves his 
own time but who is not sentimental about it. 

Science stands here for Wissenschaft scholarship 
and discipline and for the vast amount of knowl- 
edee of himself that modern man has amassed using 
Wissenschaft procedures. Because today the cos- 
mos itself mirrors man — at least to man’s sight 
— philosophical inquiries have become anthropo- 
logical ones. For modern man, the encounter with 
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the universe provides still another meeting with 
himself, which for all the power it gives him does 
not permit much penetration into his own nature 
or the world’s or God's. Man must choose now 
between the religion of humanitarianism and that 
of the unknown God, who is hidden but not be- 
yond all communication, whose participation in 
the world is not achieved by becoming one with 
it or by intervening “in it at every moment to keep 
it going. We do not add to the greatness of the 
Creator if the Prime Mover is called in wherever 
we notice a gap in the secondary causes” (p. 93). 
Ultimately, only in his loneliness can solitary mod- 
ern man find the silent, the hidden, the unknown 
God: “For the most lonely, unique God can only 
be met in a loneliness worthy of him, communi- 
cated from his very Being, the Alone to the alone” 
(p. 103). Father Urs von Balthasar offers his 
meditative readers this encounter, the redemptive 
one, which as in the Eastern Church emphasizes 
the events of Holy Saturday and reminds us exult- 
antly that even before Easter the gates of hell were 
overcome. 

The two essays which make up the bulk of this 
book require meditative reading. For in addition 
to theological speculation, they are filled with in- 
tellectual history and literary criticism, such things 
as an incisive sketch of German romanticism and 
a précis of several ways in which hell has been 
introduced into modern literature. The book falls 
easily into no one category except the meditative, 
a fair enough one for a theologian for whom all 
understanding depends “on the ardour” with 
which Christians “let themselves be seized by the 
Spirit... .” — Barry Ulanov, Associate Professor 
of English, Barnard College New York. 

ss SF SS 
Christianity In Conflict. By JOHN A. HARDON. 

The Newman Press: Westminster, Md. 300 pp. 

$4.50. 

This is a most disappointing volume. The 
jacket, quoting other reviews, sets it forth as “ob- 
jective” and as an advance toward “ecumenism.” 
I came to it hoping that Father Hardon had done 
for Catholic Christians what Professor Pelikan in 
his volume had done for Protestants. The author, 
however, sets forth his purposes as three-fold, to 
increase knowledge of Protestantism, to emphasize 
differences, and to question Catholic witness. The 
last two goals are reached. Protestants, however, 
will doubt that first purpose has been realized. 
This failure is not because the author has not read 
the sources, he has done that and often an in- 
formed Protestant winces at the shortcomings he 
portrays. 

But the book contains many inaccuracies. The 
difficulties of finding apocryphas in Protestant 
Bibles (pg. 8), Wesley’s ordination of Thomas 
Coke (pg. 29) and other Methodist references 
(pp. 205 and 226) are samples. 

Slips in identifications or titles occur on pages 
10, 49, 87, 207, 226 and 227 as do instances of 
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partial understandings of Protestant history or 
practice. (pp. 28, 63 and 166) 

More serious are the occasions of significant mis- 
representation of Protestant conceptions of the 
ministry (pp. 23 and 24), marriage practices (pg. 
66), of racial attitudes in South Africa (pg. 175), 
in references to Masons (pg. 218), and Unitarians 
(pg. 241), and of ecumenical endeavor (pg. 244). 

The lack of brotherly concern for those held to 
be in error is not likely to lead to reconciliation. 
The National Council's Churches are seen as com- 
ing together in doctrinal miscegenation (pg. 242); 
the Orientals and Old Catholics are malcontents 
(pg. 254); the evaluation of Protestantism as a 
“parasite” is adjudged as “crude” but “true” (p. 
259); Protestant missions in Latin America are 
“alien to Christian charity” (pg. 58) and in Asia 
they promote moral decadence (p. 98). 

Protestants are commended for their witness on 
racial integration and on religion in education. 

The book will confirm Catholics in their own 
faith. It will not help Protestants to see themselves 
more accurately. It will not help in the ecumeni- 
cal conversation which, wistfully, we hear is 
going on in France and Germany. It is too bad 
that the author who knows so much did not write 
with more care. — Gerald E. Knoff, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Division of Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. 

ses SF 
The Catholic Spirit. By ANDRE RETIF, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Dom Aldhelm Dean. New York: 

Hawthorn Books, 1959. 126 pages. $2.95. 


This book grows out of a distinction. The term 
Catholic, true to its Greek derivation, means uni- 
versal. Im ome sense the universality of the 
Church is apparent. The Church is Catholic be- 
cause she is world-wide, and within her commu- 
nion, mounting far into the millions, she includes 
men of every race. This is Catholic understood 
quantitatively; it is a matter of geography and sta- 
tistics. 

But Catholic can be taken in another sense — 
qualitatively. Otherwise how could the Church 
which on the first Pentecost existed only in one 
small room have been Catholic? The term has a 
less obvious meaning but one of much greater 
significance. The Church is qualitatively Catholic 
because she dominates time, because she always has 
the inherent vitality to welcome al! nations, all 
forms of culture and kinds of character; the 
Church can assimilate them, as she guides and 
elevates them. The Church is qualitatively Cath- 
olic because while she is transcendent, she is in- 
carnate in history; nothing that is human is alien 
to her. Embracing all that is good, the Church 
still avoids all syncretism; she adapts, yet she holds 
fast in all essentials to what she was on the first 
Pentecost. 

This is the Catholic spirit stated abstractly. Retif 
turns to history to demonstrate it and to illustrate 
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it — first through Sacred History and then 
through all subsequent centuries of the Church. 
The Old Testament has it seminally; the Gospels 
and the rest of the New Testament show it begin- 
ning to mature. In our own day it has come toa 
full flowering. As often as particularism in the 
forms which it takes —- religious, political or na- 
tional — has confronted the Church, the Church 
has resisted. She has refused to compromise her 
true spiritual universality; she has preserved it on 
all levels and under all aspects. 

The qualitative catholicity of the Church does 
not confuse universality with uniformity. Within 
the Church and Christianity, outside them, there 
are good and valid differences. The catholic spirit 
of the Church instinctively recognizes this; it 
prompts the Church to respect them and helps the 
Church to love those who have them. A number 
of germane quotations, all the more impressive be- 
cause of their source, Catholic theologians of dis- 
tinguished reputation and the modern Papacy, sub- 
stantiate this. 

In this volume which is another in the Twen- 
tieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism the au- 
thor borrows heavily, as he openly acknowledges, 
from some of the most eminent ecclesiologists in 
contemporary Catholic theology. These pages of- 
ten reflect the enriching thought of de Montcheuil 
and Journet, Congar and de Lubac, to cite several. 
The Catholic Spirit, as a consequence, is a book 
that offers us a sample of Catholic ecclesiology at 
its best, the direction and development it has taken 
» e Catholic theologians began to recast it after 

tld War I. — J. Frank Devine, S.J., Professor 
} Theoloey. Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


es Se 


An Apostle of Freedom: Life and Teachings of 
Nicolas Berdyaev. By MICHEL ALEXANDER 
VALLON. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1960. 370 pages. $6.00. 

Michel Vallon’s study of Nicolas Berdyev 
(1874-1948) is of significance not as a creative 
interpre etation 0 of this great Russian Orthodox phil- 
os gian, but as a needed comprehen- 


: en to his tradition, life, times, and 


thought. The scope of this volume is staggering, 
and in this rests its strength and weakness. Part 
I provides a chronology of Russian history, culture, 
and thought, as background for Vallon’s extended 
portrait of Berdyaev's life and intellectual pilgrim- 
age from Marxism, through Idealism, to Christian- 
ity. Part II is a systematic presentation of Ber- 
dyaev’s major theological doctrines, delineated in 
the context of analogous figures in the history of 
Russian and Western thought. 

Berdyaev’s work suffers from his painfully un- 
systematic, ambiguous, and repetitious style. Con- 
sequently, the central value of Vallon’s work is its 
systematic exposition of Berdyaev’s thought, often 
in the words of the philosopher himself. This 
contribution, however, is partly undermined by 


the absence of a working index (except for proper 
mames). Further, although the theological scholar 
will often find Vallon’s constant background dis- 
cursions and comparisons disruptive, misleading, 
and excessively detailed (providing capsule his- 
tories of subjects from hedonism to Platonism), 
the “layman” will find such an introduction help- 
ful. 

On the other hand, this writer would quarrel 
with such matters as Vallon’s comparative neglect 
of the doctrine of grace, the ontological aspects of 
Christology, and his cursory treatment of Ber- 
dyaev’s key doctrine of eschatology, as well as his 
stress on Berdyaev’s anti-supernaturalism and the 
parallel of his thought with Plato. But the reader 
acquainted with Berdyaev’s thought will find dis- 
appointment primarily in Vallon’s tendency to per- 
mit comparison to substitute for energetic interpre- 
tation. At those points where Berdyaev is most 
ambiguous (e.g., the doctrine of Ungrund, the fall, 
creativity, eschatology) Vallon indicates other 
writers who speak similarly but permits Berdyaev’s 
own statements to stand largely uninterpreted and 
unresolved; likewise, certain of Berdyaev’s primary 
doctrines (e.g., the incarnation, atonement, resur- 
rection) remain undeveloped. One reason for Val- 
lon’s reticence here may be his failure to recognize 
a development in Berdyaev’s thought as a clue to 
his ambiguity. Quite helpful is Vallon’s near- 
definitive bibliography of Berdyaev’s works and of 
secondary writings in Russian, French, German 
and Spanish. — W. Paul Jones, Melancthon W. 
Jacobus Instructor in Religion, Princeton Univer- 
sity. 
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Saints Who Made History: The First Five Cen- 
turies. By MAISIE WARD. Sheed & Ward, 
1960. 377 pp. $4.50. 

Historical works concerning the early Christian 
Church are numerous, but “there remain,” says 
Maisie Ward, “people like myself to whom history 
becomes most alive, not only pictorially but in its 
depths, through the men who made it. This book 
tells of those who brought the early centuries of 
the Church to life for me.” The author presents 
a handful of portraits, revealing the real humanity 
of saints like Polycarp, Justin Martyr, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Augustine, Anthony, Athan- 
asius, Basil, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Jerome, Pat- 
rick, and many others. She uses the biographical 
approach because she believes that it is primarily 
through the saints that the work of Christ in the 
Church is accomplished. This character study of 
great men of the early Church is based on excel- 
lent scholarship but presented in clear, concise 
form so that lay people can enjoy it. Sufficient 
quotations from the saints are included to give us 
the flavor of their life and thought. Example: 
Irenaeus, “The work of a Christian is nought else 
save to study and to die.” Or this one from An- 
thony, “For the soul to be upright the mind must 
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be as it was created: on the other hand, what is 
called evil in the soul is a turning away from, a 
desertion of, the natural.” 

Maisie Ward, the author, is also in private life 
Mrs. Frank Sheed, co-founder: with her husband 
of Sheed and Ward Publishing House. She is ac- 
tive in the English Catholic Evidence Guild. 

This study of the Saints of the early Church 
concludes with a chapter on the Creative Spirit in 
which the author tells the story of how the Chris- 
tian Church made available the Biblical message 
to the converted barbarians. This was possible be- 
cause of the educational system developed in the 
monasteries for the training of priests who, then, 
took the Gospel to the masses. And so, a new life 
was given to Europe and eventually to the world. 
— Oscar Bollman, Minister of Education, First 
Congregational Church, Elmhurst, Illinois 

ses SF 
Modern Trends in World Religions. Edited by 

JOSEPH M. KITAGAWA. La Salle, Illinois: The 

Open Court Publishing Company, 1959. xiv 

+ 286 pages. $3.50. 

Since the general topic the contributors to this 
book are asked to discuss is so broad, it is not sur- 
prising that these scholars (each a specialist in his 
own field) interpret their respective tasks in dif- 
ferent ways. Consequently, the several treatments 


to the average reader. The most annoying thing 
about this collection of papers is a lack of coher- 
ence as to what constitutes “modern trends.” 

But what can the average reader who turns to 
this book learn about contemporary men and ideas 
and movernents in the great religions of the world? 
A great deal, for example, can be learned about 
modern trends in Chinese religion and philosophy 
by reading Wing-tsit Chan's 23-page treatment of 
the subject. A great deal, also, may be learned 
about certain modern trends in Theravada Bud- 
dhism (the Buddhism of Ceylon, Thailand, Laos 
and Cambodia) by reading Robert H. Lawson 
Slater’s 32-page essay. These two papers perhaps 
speak more succinctly to the point in the book's 
title than any of the others in the collection. But, 
while the remaining essays may be useful in other 
ways, a great deal less is learned about the con- 
temporary scene from D. T. Suzuki's exposition of 
Zen Buddhism or from Amiya Chakravarty’s 
timely appreciation of Rabindranath Tagore — an 
essay appropriate for the celebration of the great 
poet’s centenary anniversary but hardly adequate 
as a report on the popular Hindu religious scene. 

Other papers included are: “Modernity and 
Islam” by Muhsin Mahdi, “Islam in Pakistan” by 
Charles J. Adams, “Modern Trends in 
by Ellis Rivkin, “Modern Trends in Christianity” 
by Winston L. King (who is a lively, perceptive 
and winsome writer), and “Religious Experienc 
Beyond Religions” by Karlfried von Diirckheim 
The whole collection was edited by Joseph M: 
Kitagawa, presumably responsible also for the sum- 
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MESSAGE AND MISSION 


The Communication of 
the Christian Faith 
By EUGENE A. NIDA 


Secretary for Translations, 
American Bible Society 





Understanding the problems and 
methods of communication is vital to 
those who would impart ideas — es- 
pecially Christian ideas. Dr. Nida 
shows how the latest techniques and 
knowledge of such varied disciplines 
as anthropology, linguistics, psychol- 
ogy, and theology can be employed to 
make Christianity understandable to 
people of diverse backgrounds. $5.00 
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maries of the discussions which followed several 
of the papers when they were originally delivered 
at a 1957 symposium. — H. Daniel Smith, Assis- 
tant Professor, Department of Religion, Syracuse 
University. 
ss SF 
Heresies And Heretics. By LEON CHRISTIANI. 
Translated by Roderick Bright. New York: 
Hawthorn Books, 1959. 141 pages. $2.95. 


This is another volume, the 20th to appear in 
English, in the constantly appearing The Twen- 
tieth Century Encyclopedia Of Catholicism. It may 
be described as a restricted effort for it covers an 
area of theological thought so vast that it parallels 
the entire history and development of Christianity. 
The author who also publishes on occasion under 
the pen name of Nicolas Corte is qualified for this 
task. He has had a long career as a professional 
theologian and he has made a speciality of this 
subject. His book shows that he controls it with 
both clarity and compression. 

An introductory chapter attempts to explain 
what heresy is and why from its infancy Christian- 
ity was forced to contend with the heretic. As the 
author sees it, diversity of minds, conflicting per- 
sonalities and temperaments, philosophical preoc- 
cupations and prejudices, and before all else, hu- 
man freedom are responsible. These challenge 
the unity of Christian doctrine and discipline and 
so heretics are born and heresies propagated. 
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Heresy is rebellion and yet God can and has used 
it to serve His purpose. Heresy has always forced 
the Church to grow in her understanding of God’s 
revelation; heresies have often created the tensions 
which have helped theology to develop and the 
Church to strengthen her internal unity. 

The rest of the book sketches all the major, and 
most of the minor heresies, from the Judaizers and 
Gnostics of the first Century to the proponents of 
Americanism and Modernism in the twentieth cen- 
tury. This is done with great economy and hence 
only the most fundamental information is given. 
The presentation, nonetheless, is mot just a cata- 
logue. In some places there are perceptive insights, 
for instance, the profound difference between 
heresies originating in the East and the West. 
Appropriately the final chapter closes on a note of 
Christian hope and love. It sums up and evalu- 
ates, in brief fashion, the contemporary and grow- 
ing ecumenical movement. 

Heresies and heretics are harsh words. They 
are found with regret and necessity in the vocabu- 
lary of Christianity. The author, a Catholic theol- 
ogian, quite naturally views his subject from the 
perspective of his own theological tradition. Still 
he strives much more to be objective rather than 
polemical. He sends no one to the stake. This 
is a'book for quick reference, most useful in the 
hands of those who are beginners in the study of 
Christian Theology. — J. Frank Devine, S.J., Pro- 


fessor of Theology, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. 


s+ SF 
God’s Image and Man’s Imagination. By ERDMAN 

Harris. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

1959. xiv + 223 pages. $3.50. 

This writer is concerned with subjecting the 
many images of God which stimulate man’s imag- 
ination, such as “the man upstairs,” “the aviators’ 
co-pilot,” the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
intelligent analysis. His thesis is that the “idea 
which man has of God will naturally have a defi- 
nite bearing on all his beliefs and an influence on 
his actions,’ and that “an unexamined faith is not 
worth having” (with a nod to Socrates). 

In 223 pages he attempts to describe and assess 
objectively, in light of his thesis, the Bible, the 
church fathers, the reformers, the major denomina- 
tions and sects; as well as many schools of religious 
thought, past and present, with regard to faith, 
order, ethics, etc. 

Such an ambitious program certainly requires 
scholarship, skill and imagination which were not 
very apparent to this reviewer. In a longer review 
one would have to ask for clarification on his un- 
derstanding of biblical revelation, his choice of 
emphases in classifying the reformers; also inquire 
into the singular omission of contemporaty theo- 
logians in general (Fosdick and Tillich are the 
most frequently quoted), as well as neglect of the 
dynamic influence of contemporary psychiatry. 

Ours is a generation which has experienced a 





revolution in biblical studies and a rediscovery of 
theological roots in many branches of Christen- 
dom, Judaism, and Catholicism. The author is 
aware of this but his acknowledged “Protestant 
liberalism” prevents him from really entering in, 
and dominates his approach and flavor. He thus 
demonstrates his own thesis. 

His chatty, rambling, autobiographical style has 
a certain appeal. Perhaps beginning philosophy 
of religion students may find this volume helpful. 
— Carol C. Rose, Associate Editor, Children’s Cur- 
ticulum, Board of Christian Education of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Ethics: A Critical Introduction. By A. CAMPBELL 
GARNETT. New York: Ronald Press, 1960. 
526 pp. $5.50. 


This is probably too good a textbook to be the 
best volume of constructive philosophical ethics, 
and at the same time too constructive in its intent 
to be the best textbook for introducing students to 
ethics past and present. No great disadvantage fol- 
lows from this for college students, however, if 
they are a!so assigned primary readings (as should 
be the case anyway), and the general reader will 
gain stimulus from joining the author in the de- 
velopment of his own thought about ethics. 

Professor Garnett, who teaches philosophy at 
the University of Wisconsin and is the author of 
numerous books, is a very clear writer and vigor- 
ous in his analysis. Part I deals with the evolution 
of morals among primitive tribes and in the great 
religions. Part II, by far the longest, is a critique 
of ethical concepts of the past and present, devoted 
mainly to the modern period of Anglo-American 
philosophy. Here egoism and anti-egoism, the 
meaning of happiness, utilitarianism, intuitionism, 
deontology and teleology, the right and the good, 
and self-realizationism are carefully explored; and 
special stress is placed on twentieth century ethical 
theory, with its question concerning the definabil- 
ity of ethical terms and its emotive and prescrip- 
tive, subjectivist and cognativist, schools of thought 
on this subject. A special feature of the book is 
the concluding part, in which there is a wide vari- 
ety of selected readings for the stimulation of 
thinking about, not ethical theory, but concrete 
ethical problems, and for class discussion. The 
subjects covered in these readings are various con- 
ceptions of the ideal moral life; authority and lib- 
erty; the right of property; war, revolution and 
pacifism; marriage and the family; and the think- 
ers whose writings are excerpted range from St. 
Paul to Maude Royden, Aristotle and Thucydides 
to the Pope and Bertrand Russell. 

The author’s own point of view is that of nat- 
uralistic self-realizationism, which he claims to 
found empirically and also to include the ethics 
of sgape undiminished. One may applaud if Gar- 
nett has accomplished a real breakthrough from 
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WAYS OF FAITH 


An Introduction to Religion 
JOHN A. HUTCHISON, Columbia University; and 
JAMES ALFRED MARTIN, Jr., Union Theological Seminary 


Second Edition of this unique textbook 
provides both fact and theory concern- 
ing the major religions of the world. 
Approaching the field from the histori- 
cal as well as from the philosophical 
point of view, it makes effective use of 
the tools of the social sciences and the 
study of literature. Doctrine and devo- 
tional practice are critically examined 
and compared within the context of cul- 


ture and history. Islam and the major 
Far Eastern religions are carefully treated 
2s a background to a full discussion of 
the religions of Western tradition. Book 
underscores the practical alternatives 
which face the Western religions if 
they are to retain their spiritual vitality 
in the modern world. 2nd Ed., 1960. 
597 pp. $5.75 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Sources of the Living Tradition 
Edited by WALDO BEACH, Duke University; and 
H. RICHARD NIEBUHR, Yale University 


A penetrating survey of Christian ethical 
thought as found in the writings of the 
great Christian thinkers of all ages and 
many denominations. The selections 
gradually build in the student’s mind a 
clear concept of the specifically Christian 
approach to ethical issues, past and pres- 
ent. An introductory chapter summar- 
izes Biblical contributions; individual 


chapter introductions place the readings 
in their historical context and point out 
their relevance to the Christian tradition 
as a whole. “A boon to college and 
seminary Christian ethics courses.” — 
Clyde A. Holbrook, Oberlin College. 
“An outstanding work in every respect.” 
—C. E. Olmstead, George Washington 
University. 1955. 496 pp. $5.50 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, 1650-1950 


Secularization of the West 
JAMES HASTINGS NICHOLS, University of Chicago 


A perceptive study of the secularization 
of the West, this book examines the 
changing relation of the Christian faith 
to society, culture, and the state from the 
Treaty of Westphalia to the present. The 
events and tendencies of four great cul- 
tural and religious divisions are traced: 
the Latin and Roman Catholic; the Ger- 


manic and Lutheran; the Orthodox 
Slavic and Greek; and the English- 
speaking related denominations. “There 
is nothing in English or in any language 
which Dp such a full and well- 
rounded survey of the church during the 
modern period.”—Wilhelm Pauck, Un- 
ton Theological Seminary. 1956. 493 pp. 

$5.50 
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the semantic deadlocks of recent ethical theory 
while building upon them a greater clarity of ethi- 
cal statement; without, however, ceasing to be ap- 
palled at the naivete of his statement that the He- 
brews were convinced of the divine inspiration of 
their sacred writings because their ethical and re- 
ligious concepts were far ahead of surrounding 
peoples; that all the sages of the past have simply 
attributed the ideal of universal good will, or the 
Golden Rule, to something divine beyond them; 
by his reduction of the supernatural basis for obli- 
gation to the sojourner in the Bible to his having 
status in the community (since this primitive 
closed morality seems the only alternative to basing 
it on “the value of human life as such”); his re- 
duction of the ethics of agape to teleology and to 
utilitarianism; the classification of I Cor. 13 as 
one form of self-realization ethics; the statement 
that this is a valid classification because egepe is 
in order to the full development of the potentiali- 
ties of the self, only this is not to be sought that 
way; that the uniqueness of agape lies “not so 
much in its aim as in its power”; and that the only 
sort of ethics that can be based on divine authority 
is prudential ethics. For all that, this volume is 


clear proof that agape in and of itself has the 
power to transform a moralist’s thinking — with- 
out his knowing it. — Paul Ramsey, Harrington 
Spear Paine Professor and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Religion, Princeton University. 
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Nursery-Kindergarten Weekday Education in the 
Church. By JOSEPHINE NEwsBuRY. Richmond: 
John Knox Press, 1960. 203 pages. $3.50. 


In view of the rapidly growing interest in 
church weekday education for young children, this 
book is both timely and exceedingly useful. 

For the church planning committee, there are 
chapters on all aspects involved in planning such 
a venture — organization, staff, rooms and equip- 
ment, finances, standards. For the staff, there are 
chapters on the nature of young children, provi- 
sions for health and safety, program suggestions of 
all kinds, evaluation, and the important matter of 
working with parents. 

The author rightly emphasizes the principle that 
such an enterprise should be a responsible activity 
of the church — in planning, control, approval of 
staff, finance — through its committee on Chris- 
tian education. 

The recommended maximun numbers of chil- 
dren to be included in groups of different ages is 
excellent, and a caution to some churches which 
may be tempted to yield to pressures for enrolling 
more than can be properly cared for. Recom- 
mended standards for teachers, and salary scales, 
are excellent, but this reviewer questions whether 
two workers for a given group is sufficient. 

The book would be more useful if the author 
had spoken more directly out of her own wide ex- 
perience, rather than trying to include all possible 


suggestions, some of which run to the margin of. 
usefulness (E.g. values of N-K weekday education, 
pp. 10-14; sources of staff, pp. 18-20; suggestions 
for working with parents, ch. 9). In spite of the 
many excellent suggestions for working with par- 
ents, one does not get the impression that the au- 
thor recognizes the extent to which a church nur- 
sery school should be an' opportunity for parent ed- 
ucation equally significant with that of education 
for children. The pastor’s role in this is scarcely 
mentioned. 

The section on correlation between weekday and 
Sunday sessions, while good in itself, does not rec- 
ognize that under the best conditions, Sunday and 
weekday nursery-kindergarten schools might be a 
single and unified project, under the same staff. — 
Paul H. Vieth, The Divinity School, Yale Univer- 
sity. 
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Children in the Church. By Irnts V. CULLY. Phil- 
adelphia: Westminster Press, 1960. 204 pages. 
$3.75. 

This volume is in some sense a companion vol- 
ume to the author’s previously published The Dy- 
namics of Christian Education. The new book 
deals primarily with the nature of the child, how 
he learns, how he makes his decisions, how he 
expresses his faith. The discussions are placed 
within the setting of the Christian community of 
home and church and are related explicitly to the 
unique function of Christian education in enabling 
the child, through insight and decision, to make 
his personal response to God's self-disclosure in 
Jesus Christ. ‘There is special attention to partici- 
pation on the part of the child and to the Bible 
and children. 

In her preface Dr. Cully states the purpose of 
her book in terms of bringing together for Chris- 
tian parents and teachers who do not have time for 
extensive reading the findings of professional 
scholars in psychology, theology, and Bible. She 
reveals a wide acquaintance with the work of 
many such scholars. However, one cannot help but 
be struck by the fact that she is selective! Presum- 
ably one must be who has her purpose. In the 
carefully planned bibliography there are some nota- 
ble omissions and some piling up of books repre- 
senting one point of view. For example, there is 
listed no author included in Dr. Harold DeWolf’s 
excellent new book, The Case for Theology in Lib- 
eral Perspective. More specifically, in the section 
on “The Christian Faith” there is no book pub- 
lished by Abingdon Press (Methodist), and out 
of the sixteen books listed seven are published by 
Westminster Press (Presbyterian). 

The writing is lucid and reveals a warm concern 
for children as persons. The book will be useful 
for ministers, parents, and church school workers. 
Though there is little in the book which could be 
called “fresh insight,” within the scope of her 
stated purpose the author does a commendable job 
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of bringing together much relevant thinking and 
investigation in the field of Christian education of 
children today. — Mary Alice Jones, Director of 
Children’s Work, General Board of Education of 
The Methodist Church. 
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Children and The Bible. By ETHEL L. SMITHER. 
New York, Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1960. 
183 pages. 

Of the many problems facing Christian educa- 
tors today, few are more urgent than those center- 
ing around the use of the Bible with children. For 
that reason, if for no other, the reader approaches 
Ethel Smither’s new book, Children and The Bible, 
with a sense of expectancy. In what sense is the 
Bible the Word of God for a child? How can one 
maintain the unity and profundity of the Biblical 
message, without distortion, in relationship to the 
limited comprehension of a child? Is it accurate 
to say that the Bible is “relevant” to a child — or, 
in other terms, how does one teach ethics to chil- 
dren? 

These questions are touched upon but not delved 
into, and consequently the book suffers in compari- 
son with Miss Smither’s 1937 publication, The 
Use of the Bible with Children. The earlier book 
presented a definite, consistent view of the nature 
and authority of the Bible, and dealt directly and 
practically with the issues prevalent at the time. 
It embodied the prevailing view and developed im- 
plications so that the average church school teacher 
could understand. But the later book, although 
completely rewritten, does not fill the same func- 
tion for these times. No clear “position” with re- 
spect to the Bible is to be discerned, although the 
author shows familiarity with recent developments 
in theological and Biblical scholarship. 

On the other hand, Children and The Bible is 
an excellent book on teaching children. It deals 
with the relationship of participation in the Chris- 
tian fellowship to children’s understanding of the 
Bible, with the devotional and instructional use of 
the Bible in the stage-by-stage maturing of the 
child, with the various methods appropriate to 
each age. It makes a contribution toward answer- 
ing some of the pressing questions in Christian 
education, and its practical orientation means that 
it will be widely used. — Sara Little, Presbyterian 
School of Christian Education, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 
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Aging In Today’s Society. Edited by CLARK TB- 
BITTS and WILMA DONAHUE. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. xvi + 
418 pages. $6.00. 

This is a different kind of book about aging 
addressed to persons in the middle years, seeking 
to draw them into dialogue with the seers and 
students of aging both ancient and modern. It 
is addressed to the middle-aged because they are 
the ones who create and manage society for both 


the young and the old. The Fund For Adult Edu- 
cation sponsored and pretested the materials in the 
book in the interest of the liberal education of 
adults. Adult discussion groups originally used 
much of the material and there is no reason why 
it could not profitably be so used now. 

In format the book presents ten essays by dis- 
tinguished contemporary students of aging on 
some of the major problems brought into being 
by the recent extension of the average life and the 
industrial revolution. A page of questions for re- 
flection follows each essay. Then follows a num- 
ber of selected readings relevant to the problem 
under discussion. Finally, each chapter gives sug- 
gestions for further readings. At the end of the 
book is a bibliography on aging in fiction. The 
essays and the readings, all highly stimulating and 
imaginatively written, represent some of the best 
of the literature in the field. The sensitive reader 
will have a wiser and profounder approach to his 
own later maturity for reading this book, for it 
deals with such topics as the new family roles in 
Middle-Life, creative use of leisure, the question 
of retirement and the meaning of maturity. 

Unfortunately, the one selection on religion and 
aging is neither representative nor deeply penetrat- 
ing. The author displays a strong anti-institutional 
bias and makes the now discredited distinction be- 
tween the religion of Jesus and the religion about 
Jesus. He views the kingdom of God as a utopian 
responsibility of man. However, his point about 
the failure of the churches to live up to their teach- 
ings may be well taken. — Paul B. Maves, Profes- 
sor of Religious Education, Drew University 
School of Theology, Madison, New Jersey. 
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Curriculum Outline for the Congregational School. 
New York: United Synagogue Commission on 
Jewish Education, 1959, xx + 278 pages. 

Of the making of curricula there is and can be 
no end. Mr. Louis Ruffman and his co-workers 
had this reality in mind when they prepared this 
curriculum for the religious schools of the Con- 
servative movement in Judaism. 

If one agrees with the basic tenets of the domi- 
nant trend in Conservative Judaism, the Ruffman 
curriculum will fill a long felt need for a well- 
conceived, graded program of studies for the sup- 
plementary afternoon religious school. Teachers 
will find these pages filled with the kind of specific 
suggestions that every pedagogue longs for, and 
harassed administrators will be able to tell their 
staffs to read the outline and apply it. 

What is unique, however, is the spirit of tenta- 
tiveness which animates the writing of this curric- 
ulum guide. Ruffman cautions against literal 
treatment of its contents; he pleads for creativity 
on the part of teachers; and he provides alternative 
methods of organizing the subject matter. 

If any fault is to be found with this curriculum, 
it is not to be attributed to the authors but to the 
Jewish education profession as a whole which per- 
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mMits its creative talents to be put to work in support 
of sectarian approaches to the teaching of Judaism. 
Kuffman tries hard to put into his curriculum a 
sense of the variety and richness of approaches to 
Judaism, but he is hampered by his having to write 
for one segment of Jewry. —— Rabbi Jack J. Coben, 
The Society for the Advancement of Judaism, New 
York. 
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The Providence of God. By GEORGIA HARKNESS. 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1960. 192 pp. $3.50. 

This book is a clear, carefully-reasoned and 
helpful study of one of the most crucial theological 
problems of modern man — how divine provi- 
dence is related to free human choices and the 
world of natural law within which our lives are 
set. Writing within the framework of what is 
generally called the liberal tradition, Dr. Harkness 
recognizes that man has been divinely endowed 
with a mind which seeks satisfying answers. The 
author never retreats into sentimentality or obscur- 
antism. She never evades a tough problem by say- 
ing that some issues are too mysterious for the 
human mind to comprehend and that the Chris- 
tian had better take some things on faith. She 


draws a clear distinction between providence and 
predestination, and forthrightly states that the 
Christian cause is not served by saying that what- 


ever happens is God’s will. She finds the provi- 
dence of God, not in believing that God has or- 
dered every event to happen in a certain way, but 
rather in believing in the essential goodness of 
God’s purpose for His world and for human life, 
even though men do not at the time of a critical 
event always understand that God cares. 

The book is far more than a study of providence, 
for the author deals with a wide range of prob- 
lems which are intimately related to the basic ques- 
tion. It is a kind of short course in theology. 
Those who want an honest, unsentimental, and 
deeply spiritual illumination of such basic theo- 
logical concepts as evil, sin, grace, answer to 
ptayer, miracle, natural law, sovereignty, freedom, 
eternal life and redemption will find real help 
from this clear-headed book by a mature Christian 
writer who seems to be primarily interested in 
helping others grow in their faith. — Arthur W. 
Mielke, Pastor, Park Central Presbyterian Church, 
Syracuse, New York. 
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Marriage: East and West. By DAVID and VERA 

Mace. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and 

Company, Inc., 1960. 359 pages. $4.50. 

It was a fortunate decision that brought about 
the brief appointment of David and Vera Mace 
to the International Missionary Council. In that 
work this husband and wife team pioneered some 
marriage education for East Asia that was extra- 
ordinary for its depth, its scope, and its under- 
standing of cultural situations. Out of their ex- 
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perience grew this book, which says little about 
the actual marriage education project, but tells 
much about what they learned through investiga- 
tions of marriage and family life in China, India, 
and Japan. 

Intercultural misunderstandings are rife between 
East and West. They think of us (and of the 
U.S.A. in particular) as “lecherous men, shameless 
women, sex-mad youth, and children beyond all 
control.” They are aware of our Kinsey reports, 
of our high divorce rate (and they know that half 
of all the reported divorces in the world are Amer- 
ican-made), and of our family crisis. Easterners 
need little more evidence to support their horrified 
impressions of our culture. 

We, on the other hand, habitually view these 
Eastern lands with condescension. This conde- 
scending stance, in fact, impressed the authors 
deeply after they had lived a while with Asians. 
They know now that they were not free from it, 
and they soon convince the reader that he also 
shares it. An unconscious attitude of superiority 
creeps into our thinking until we get our comeup- 
pance in some polite rejoinder or gentle reminder 
of our Western prejudice. Thus convicted by our 
own bias, we can hardly fail to agree with the 
book’s burden that there is much that each culture 
can learn from the other. 

Applied to the sexual sphere, this conviction is 
expressed thus: “We undoubtedly understand sex 
better, in scientific terms, in the West. But this 
certainly does not mean that our emotional atti- 
tudes to it are healthier. And there is no convinc- 
ing evidence that, for all our sophistication, we 
have learned to derive frorn sex, when it is legiti- 
mately enjoyed in marriage, any greater fulfillment 
and delight than it brings to the Asian married 
couple.” (110) 


But evidence is cited that Asia is absorbing 
Western ideals of family life, for good and ill, as 
a result of several influences: urbanization, higher 
education, and Christian missions. And what in 
this transitional period do they absorb? Some of 
our teen-age dating patterns set down into an alien 
culture where they are misunderstood as indecency; 
our teridency to divorce when marriage becomes 
unhappy; our horror of commercialized prostitu- 
tion, but withal the practice by some Westerners 
of a freer code of sexual life. Some Christians 
with whom the authors talked in Thailand had 
this reaction: “It would be a grave error to assume 
complacently that the East is secure against the 
kind of family disintegration now being witnessed 
in the West.” (276) Nonetheless the East is also 
gaining real values in this interchange with the 
West; and the type of three-month institute on 
family relations that the Maces directed in Thai- 
land should rank high among these. Count also 
as assets the more democratic understanding of 
family relations that we have to offer, our knowl- 
edge about family health, our hard-won partial 
truths in sociology. 
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But this entertaining and informative book con- 
tains far more than a plea for East and West to 
meet across their mutual interests in the family. 
Novels, poetry, technical works, and various rec- 
ords from Eastern lands have been searched to give 
us what appears to be accurate and fair reporting 
concerning child brides, concubinage, primitive 
obstetrics, suttee (self immolation of widows on 
the funeral pyres of their deceased husbands), 
marriage brokerage, patriarchal homes, and child 
rearing. A fascinating report on available infor- 
mation about family life in Red China is ap- 
pended. 

It is all too unusual in the field of family life 
studies to encounter specialists who write as well 
as the Maces do. Just now (Summer of 1960) 
they are completing a trip through Russia, gather- 
ing data on Soviet family life for another report. 
To that book we look forward. — J. C. Wynn, 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr and Politics: his political pbi- 
losophy and its application to our age as ex- 


pressed in his writings. 
Ropert Goon, editors. New York: Chas. 
Scribner's Sons, 1960. 364 pages. $6.50. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, a towering giant of Ameri- 
can theology, has written approximately 18 books, 
and so many articles that it is doubtful if even he 
knows all the journals in which he has appeared. 


By Harry DAvis and 


The present volume is an attempt to gather in one 
place representative writings of Niebuhr on his 
political theory, an area in which he has been a 
close and astute analyst for the whole of his. dis- 
tinguished career as a professor of Christian ethics 
at Union Theological Seminary. The editors who 
have performed this labor of love, Robert Good 
and Harry Davis, are themselves teachers and re- 
search experts in the field of political science, but 
chey are no babes in the woods of theology, since 
both of them have advanced degrees in this area. 
Beyond a ten-page introduction of their own, they 
let Niebuhr speak for himself. The selections, 
taken from writings early and late, display the re- 
markable continuity and consistency which under- 
lies the pragmatic flexibility of Mr. Niebuhr’s 
judgments on current affairs. These are writings 
that could not be classified as “theology” or “po- 
litical science,” so readily does Niebuhr move back 
and forth and so sharply does he show the unavoid- 
ably theological element in all political action. 

The book presents first the analysis of the con- 
temporary crisis of culture, in which Niebuhr’s 
familiar strictures against the “utopian illusions” 
of liberalism are here detailed. Then follows his 
political philosophy, the normative relation of 
Christian ethics to political decision, and finally, 
“Essays in Contemporary Politics,” in which the 
vexing issues, which range from desegregation to 
the nuclear stalemate, are all shrewdly analyzed. 

This is an exceedingly useful book either for 
teachers of ethics or political science, to locate fugi- 
tive pieces of Niebuhr’s thought or to present the 
man as a whole to a college class, or for the casual 
student of our tumultuous times and dire upheav- 
als. — Waldo Beach, Director of Graduate Studies 
in Religion, Duke University. 
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The Pastor's Prayerbook. By ROBERT N. RODEN- 
MAYER, New York: Oxford University Press, 
1960, 319 pages. $5.00. 

A useful compilation of beautiful and meaning- 
ful prayers. 
The Theological Foundation of Law. By JACQUES 
ELLUL. Garden City: Doubleday & Co., 1960, 

140 pages. $3.95. 
A radical critique of natural law. 

The Christian Today. By JEAN DANIELOU, S.J. 
Translated by KATHRYN SULLIVAN, R.S.C.J. 
New York: Desclee, 1960, 150 pages. $2.75. 

The Man Next to Me. By ANTHONY BARKER. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1960, 175 pages. 
$3.50. 

African experiences of a missionary doctor. 

One Body and One Spirit. By OSCAR J. F. SErrz. 
Greenwich: Seabury Press, 1960, 188 pages. 
$4.25. 
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